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HOW WILL BUSINESS BE NEXT YEAR? 


“Well up over 1939” is the consensus answer of several thousand 
executives who were polled by Sales Management 


FOR BUSINESS AS A WHOLE 


FOR THE RESPONDENT'S COMPANY 
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your product the advertising it needs 
in the Newark market, cream of the New York 
metropolitan area, 11th greatest retail buying 


area in the United States. 


The Newark Evening News is this market’s 
greatest influence for volume sales at low cost. 
It delivers more read families here than ANY 
other newspaper; more, in fact, than ALL New 
York dailies combined — and at a milline rate 


lower than most metropolitan media. 


EWARK NEW JERSEY 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc.—- General Advertising Representatives 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ Detroit ¢ Atlanta ¢ Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 


DAVID DIETZ is a friend of the 
éreat. Respected, trusted, honored 
by scientists in many lands, he is 
recognized as an outstanding inter- 
preter of scientific facts into the 
language of the layman. 


HE IS THE AUTHOR of the widely 
read “The Story of Science?’ “Med- 
ical Magic,” and other notable 
books. His articles are used as text 


books and as supplementary read- & 


ing in schools throughout the land. 
He has several honorary degrees 
and is a Fellow of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 


BUT, UNLIKE MANY SCIENTISTS who 
turn to journaiism, David Dietz was 
a newspaperman first, and a science- 
writer afterwards. More than that, 
he was schooled in a great tradition 
of sound public service, laid down 
by the late E. W. Scripps and car- 
ried forward faithfully to this day 
by the great newspaper he founded 
and nurtured. 
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“Thanks for a close-up of Heaven” 


| FROM A LETTER TO THE CLEVELAND PRESS Je- 


Maks was very near Earth last summer so 
The Press invited Cleveland to see it. With 
the cooperation of The Cleveland Astro- 
nomical Society, The Cleveland Press set 
up telescopes in several parks and David 
Dietz and many noted astronomers lec- 
tured through public address systems to 
science-minded people. They came by tens 
of thousands and stood in line for hours. 
Where else in all 


could such a thing occur? Cleveland is 


this heedless land 


indeed science-minded. And all because, 
back in the early days of radio broadcast- 
ing, a young reporter wanted to tell his 
readers how to build a crystal set. That 
was the beginning of David Dietz, Science 
Editor of The Cleveland Press and of all 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

For young Dietz wanted to bring science 


The 


A SCRIPPS- 


HOWARD 


to his readers and he worked for a paper 
that wanted to bring its readers to science. 
It recognized in a cub reporter that rare 
gilt of making complex things simple, 
without inaccuracies, falsification, or the 
Jules Verne type of romanticism. Day after 
day, year after year, The Press has pub- 
lished a story of science. Out of it has 
grown a demand in the schools for better 
courses and equipment. A paper that is 
honest, accurate, fair, and informative in 
reporting a political scrap, a murder, or a 
baseball game must be equally honest, ac- 
curate, fair, and informative in reporting 
a new anesthetic. For science is news—per- 
haps the most important news a paper 
prints. And the paper which has made its 
readers science-minded has built Power— 


power to do good; power to move goods. 
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Br’er Fox 


Kids, national advertisers, and movie theatres are combined in 
the “Br'er Fox Clubs of America, Inc.” to form a new type of 
merchandising now under way in Neb., Kans., Mo., and Iowa. 
National expansion is to follow shortly. 


Brer Fox matinees are staged for the youngsters at which 
they compete for prizes. Contestants bring “proofs of purchase” 
to the theatre. These consist of bottle caps, candy wrappers, 
etc., or amount of purchases stamped on slips by local sponsoring 
merchants. The kid who brings in the most number of proofs 
from the largest number of sponsors gets his choice in the group 
of first prizes; the one placing second gets second whack, and so on. 
Prizes include nationally known games, toys, riding devices, etc. 


Not every child can win, of course. To choke off any yawps 
from losers, every child is given a nickel treat—a candy bar, 
ice cream, chocolate milk, or other beverage. 


As a sample of the way youngsters stampede into theatres the 
Club's promoters cite such gains as an average attendance of 
250 jumping to an average of 795 within ten weeks. Each kid 
is a vociferous salesman for the sponsors’ products, and he is 
at the same time a booster for the movie house. 


Sponsors, national or local, sign a contract for 26 weeks, 
which is renewable. They pay a weekly fee based on population 
of neighborhood or city served by the theatre and the type of 
theatre. Local sponsors are dairies, bakeries, bottling plants, and 
a variety of merchants. National sponsors include Hershey Choco- 
late Corp. and Firestone Tires. 


A prime feature of the scheme is the local talent kid shows 
which Br'er Fox officers stage. In larger theatres as many as 
25 children take part, and in others drum and bugle corps per- 
form. Pledges to the flag, singing the aational anthem, and 
tributes to the Founding Fathers add the final touch. Because 
of this ““Americanization” angle, the American Legion helps in 


Somewhere down in the next block there may be an end to this 


queue of kids mobbing a Br’er Fox matinee. 


organizing shows. Dancing schools, as well as doting parents, 
join in eagerly, too. 


L. B. Sponsler and Jerry Baker, formerly managers of Fox 
Midwest Theatres, Inc., are on leave of absence from that organ- 
ization to promote the Clubs. They work up the first shows, 
get the sponsoring machinery to spinning, and then turn over 
to local theatre managers. 


Give a kid something tc eat, lick, or swallow, a chance at a 
prize, the opportunity to act or watch his pals act, throw in 
the Flag, and the result (declares Messrs. Sponsler and Baker) is 
a whammo, a panic for box-offices and advertisers. 


It’s All in the Curing (Eating), Folks! 


Brillat Savarin, French gourmet whose name is familiar to 
most railroad station diners, once observed, “The discovery of a 
new dish does more for the happiness of mankind than the 
discovery of a star.” Whole-heartedly agreeing with M. Sava- 
rin—beside the editors, too—is the owner of 20-acre Pinesbridge 
Farm near Ossining, N. Y.: Max Blitzer. Mr. Blitzer’s particular 
reason for agreeing with the Frenchman is that his farm puts out 
a dish which, though produced by a century-old recipe, is essen- 
tially new to the American food repertoire. If you haven’t al- 
ready had the pleasure, meet our national-bird-of-this-time-of-the- 
year in a new dress: Pinesbridge smoked turkey. 


Until a few years ago not many people had ever heard of 
smoked turkey as Pinesbridge Farm smokes it. The two men, 
however, who are now most concerned with the tempting of 
the American palate with this new delicacy ‘“‘of an indescribably 
piquant flavor” knew about it. One was Mr. Blitzer, retired 
head and now a director of the Lightolier Co., who had eaten 
smoked turkey in one of the two New York restaurants that 
occasionally featured it on the menu. The other was Isaac 
Kamm, now boasting of his 82 years, who more than 40 years 
ago brought the recipe for curing and smoking turkeys to this 
country from Frankfort-on-Main, where his father and grand- 
father had smoked birds for no less notables than Kaiser Wil- 
helm I and the Czar of Russia. In this country Mr. Kamm 
used the recipe only to prepare an occasional bird for his family 


and friends, and the New York restaurant that placed orders 
with him. 


The story of how Mr, Blitzer and Mr. Kamm got together 
and built a business from a new dish is a pot-of-gold-in-the- 
backyard yarn: 


Retired from active business, Mr. Blitzer had bought a farm 
on Pinesbridge Road, near Ossining. Occasionally when he would 
come into New York for the day he would make a special trip 
down to Ye Olde Chop House on Cedar Street where he could 
eat one of his favorite delicacies: Smoked turkey. Occasionally, 
too, he would ask the proprietor of the restaurant where such 
a smoked turkey could be bought. The answer was always the 
same. The dish was a specialty, and a secret, of the house. 
It was not until two years after he had first eaten smoked turkey 
that Mr. Blitzer learned from a local butcher that the turkeys 
were smoked “in his own backyard.” The smoker, a third gen- 
eration of turkey smokers, was Isaac Kamm, who had been a 
butcher in Ossining long before Mr. Blitzer moved to Pines- 
bridge Road. 


It took a succession of fishing trips before the old turkey 
smoker agreed to smoke a bird for Mr. Blitzer. But the fact 
remains that he did—and that he finally agreed to permit Mr. 
Blitzer to build him a smoke house on the Farm for the sole 
purpose of smoking turkeys by the rare formula he had learned 
from his father and grandfather. Thus, five years ago, in a small 
country smoke house set picturesquely in the midst of gnarled 
old apple trees, began the first commercial smoking of Pines- 
bridge turkeys. 


The secret of the delicate flavor of Pinesbridge smoked turkeys 
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In 1670 Charles I! gave to Prince Rupert as first Gov- 
ernor of Hudson Bay Company, a charter with direct 
ownership of millions of square miles in Canada, and 
absolute control over all minerals, furs and fisheries. 
The only price was that when the ruling sovereign 
visited Canada he was to receive 2 beavers and 2 elk. 


“What price a radio empire?” More and more 
Mutual advertisers are demonstrating that you can 
reach millions of customers through network broad- 
casting—without spending a fortune for time or talent. 

Three Mutual shows of different lengths, for ex- 
ample, each heard over a widely different hookup, 
have won profitable popularity at moderate cost. 

“The Good Will Hour" for lronized Yeast ranks in 


the top 25% of all shows on the air. Raymond Gram 


rf 


Swing’s quarter hour for White Owl Cigars com- 
manded full 34% of the listening audience at its 
time (more than any other news commentator ex- 
cept one) in a recent New York survey. 

And the “Shadow”, a half hour broadcast for 
‘blue coal’ is the most popular daytime show on any- 
body's network! Your talent and your hookup can 
be both modest in cost and mighty in results. We're 


~ 


specialists in that type of Broadcasting Bargain. 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM - COAST TO COAST 


YOUR NETWOR K 


WHERE YOUR NEEOS ALLTEL 
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420 Lexington Avenue 


Going Up! 


Effective with the January, 1940, issue 
TIRES Magazine will increase its type 
page size to 7 x 10 inches and its over- 
all size to 8 x 11 inches. In returning 
to its former type page TIRES Maga- 
zine is offering its advertisers a materi- 
ally increased over-all space in which 
to present their sales messages. 


This change will also enable adver- 
tisers to use plates and copy of uni- 
form size for all of the specialized 
business papers serving the tire and 
automotive service station industries. 


TIRES Magazine has a circulation 
among 15,000 of the outstanding tire 
and service station operators of the 
country, whose purchasing power 
should have value not only to manu- 
facturers of tires and tubes and tire 
shop equipment, but also to the mak- 
ers of batteries, spark plugs, body 
polishes, automotive accessories, anti- 
freeze preparations, gasoline measur- 
ing devices, battery cables, jacks, car 
lifts and a host of others whose manu- 
factures are sold or used by these 
dealers. 


Remember, the tire dealer of to- 
day sells a wide variety of automotive 
products and services — and uses all 
types of station equipment entering 
into quick automotive service. 


In its new size TIRES Magazine 
should have a greater appeal to all 
makers of automotive station equip- 
ment and merchandise. 


Let us provide you with complete 
details. 


THE TRADE PAPER OF THE TIRE INDUSTRY 


New York City 


_— 


lies mostly in the curing process, and nobody knows the process 
except Mr. Kamm and Mr. Blitzer. (Perhaps his wife could 
duplicate it, the old turkey smoker smilingly admits.) Prime 
turkeys, raised on the Farm and carefully drawn to facilitate 
carving, are left to cure for about two weeks in a_ specially 
prepared brine consisting of a dozen or more spices and herbs, 
say Publicity Associates, N. Y. 


Following their stay in the curing vat, the turkeys are smoked 
for 24 hours over a smoldering fire of green applewood, much 
of which has been cut from derelict neighboring orchards. An 
average year’s supply of 
applewood for smoking 
turkeys is 70 to 80 cords, 
and the farm keeps a six- 
month supply on hand. If 
it were allowed to season 
much longer than that, 
the wood would become 
too dry and would not 
“give enough of the pun- 
gent smoke that accounts 
in part for Pinesbridge 
turkey’s delightful 
flavor.” A _ flavor on 
which the official food 
guide at the New York 
World's Fair made this 
comment: “ .. . it has 
been the good fortune of 
the turkey smokers at 
Pinesbridge Farm in the 
hills of Northern West- 
chester to lend a nuance, 
a new meaning to the 
turkey. Seasoned with 
mysterious herbs and — 
spices, smoked and cook- Wide World 
ed in the fragrant aroma The old turkey-smoker of Pines- 
of smoldering green ap- bridge Farm. 
plewood, it comes to the 
table as one of the real contributions to good feasting of our 
day and generation.” 


Pinesbridge Farm began by smoking turkeys only on special 
order from friends of the owner, and production is still limited. 
Pinesbridge smoked turkeys will never be available in large quan- 
titics, Mr. Blitzer explained. This year’s volume should be 
about 7,000 or 8,000 birds, an increase of a couple of thousand 
over last year. But the time necessary for curing and smoking, 
the fact that the process is known only to two people and the 
price of $1.20 to $1.35 per pound for a whole bird prohibit 
“quantity production ... moreover, this rare delicacy is one which 
from its very nature is associated neither with quantity produc- 
tion nor mass consumption.”” Pinesbridge smoked turkey is strictly 
a class product, the Farm admits as it claims the most distin- 
guished clientele, not excepting Tiffany’s and Cartier’s, of any 
commercial organization in the country. 


To reach this class market Pinesbridge Farm advertises its 
“original smoked turkey’’ in such publications as logue, Town 
& Country, Harper's Bazaar, New Yorker. Distribution outside 
of the New York area is mostly by mail order, the Farm doing 
much direct-by-mail advertising. Most of the better New York 
1estaurants carry Pinesbridge smoked turkey on the menu, often 
listing it by brand name, and it is sold direct to consumers 
through such stores as Gristede chain, the Vendome, Maison 
Glass, Macy's and A & P outlets catering to Park Avenue trade. 


Whenever news at the Farm warrants it, Pinesbridge Farm 
publishes a four-page newspaper, the ‘Pinesbridge Farm Gazette.” 
To date three issues have been put out, each carrying the Brillat 
Savarin observation which has become the Farm’s motto, pictures 
and stories about the Farm, about smoked turkey, tributes to the 
old turkey smoker, etc. Sometimes a smoked turkey fan sends in 
an article, such as a recent one by Crosby Gaige, in which 
“America’s Amateur gourmet No, 1” advised: “Like the pro- 
verbial pig, smoked turkey should disappear im toto—all but the 
gobble.” 
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.... And a medium that fails to provide adequate coverage of a market 


is not enough to do a satisfactory selling job. 

News circulation is selective . .. it reaches your best prospects. News 
circulation is balanced . . . it provides “4-out-of-5” coverage of the Indi- 
anapolis city zone . . . reaches more than 60,000 more key families in small 
towns and rural districts. 

Add to this greater coverage ... the weight The News carries with its 
readers and you will see why so many successful advertisers use the News 


. and only The News . . . to sell the prosperous Indianapolis market. 


INDIANAPOLIS ABOVE NORMAL! 
Indianapolis was one of the five cities in the nation 
whose business, according to the report of Brooke, Smith 
& French, Inc., was above normal in October. Only one 
of the other four cities is as large as Indianapolis. 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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THE 


Sunday Circulation in the 


TENNESSEE 


ARRHANSAS 


Orn: a newspaper that has served 
its readers well could earn the distinction 
of being the largest newspaper in the 
South. The Sunday Times-Picayune New 
Orleans States has earned that distinc- 
tion and enjoys the confidence of the 
largest newspaper reading audience of 
any of the Southern states shown on the 
map above! 


7) x } 
NG 
Complete, accurate news coverage, the 
finest features and a fearless editorial pol- 
icy have made The Times-Picayune New 
Orleans States the most widely and in- 
tensively read newspaper in the prosper- 
ous South! Because it has served its 
readers well, it is an influential medium 
where advertising is read with con- 
fidence. To sell in the rich New Orleans 
market, place your advertising in 


The Largest Sunday Circulation of 
All Times! 


Reaching 179,023 Able-to-buy Families 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Representatives: NOEE, ROTHENBURG & JANN, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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% The cynics have been confounded. Far 
from developing a “boom psychology” Amer- 
ican Business has given the world a demon- 
stration of conservative wisdom. 

Yet, no matter how wisely conservative 
Business may be, orders will come in, there 
will be a stimulated demand for materials, 
there will be new employment, there will be 
new plant expansion. 

All of which presents Business with a diffi- 
eult and urgent problem of navigation, re- 
quiring nimble minds and swift decisions. 
On the one hand, Business cannot fearfully 
avoid all the business stimuli that war may 
bring. On the other, it dare not go berserk 
with a war boom, 

To steer this delicate course with skill, 
businessmen are better equipped with accu- 
rate knowledge of world forces than at any 
time in the past. And to the job of supplying 
that knowledge FORTUNE believes it may 
claim to have made a vital contribution. 

As the chronicler of Business it is not 
FORTUNE’s assignment to record the passing 
events of the day. It is FORTUNE’s assignment 
to probe, prepare and present for the busi- 
nessman factual, authoritative information 
that goes deeper than the daily news—infor- 
mation that keeps the long view unobscured 
for him, however disturbing or exciting 


today’s headlines may be. 


Aids To Navigation 


So Forrune’s Editors are not only vitally 
concerned in supplying the knowledge for a 
sound understanding of the world that Busi- 
ness lives and works in now. They are also 
paying particular attention to that unknown 


and very different world in which Business 


will have to live and work when peace comes, 
For Business cannot let itself be taken by sur- 
prise at the command “Cease Fire!” FORTUNE 
therefore is alert to report all the tendencies, 
factors and events that are likely to shape 
that world—to the end of helping business- 
men anticipate what the peace will be like, 
and plan their actions accordingly. 

Because businessmen need thorough and 
reliable information now, to an extent never 
equalled before, FORTUNE approaches its 
greatest fulfillment. For the job of supplying 
such information it is superbly equipped— 
in the graining and experience of its per- 
sonnel, in its advanced research techniques 


and in its sensitive editorial insight. 


And The Advertising Pages... 


That ForTUNE has thus become more im- 
portant to businessmen than ever before 
points a plain moral-of-the-times to adver- 
tisers. 

For businessmen seeking knowledge turn 
not only to FORTUNE’s editorial pages, but 
also to its highly informative advertising 
pages. As FORTUNE has often said, without 
its advertising it could not be editorially com- 
plete. It is here that businesses tell their 
stories to Business—and their stories are part 
of the scene that is FORTUNE’s editorial 
bailiwick. 

FoRTUNE offers Business the audience of 
Business—and, of necessity, never was that 
audience more deeply anxious than it is 
today to learn what Business has to tell. 
Finally the conclusion is inescapable—now 
more than ever before is FORTUNE the pre- 
cise medium for carrying the messages of 


“management advertising to management.” 


™. 


Daily - - 1,700,000) 


: aes te 
kFvrhiuing MEANS BUSINESS 


If it’s your job to see that some- 
body’s advertising pays . . . don’t let big-city 
bright lights throw your plans out of focus. 

Don’t be dazzled into thinking that all your 
good prospects are city people... or that all city 
people are good prospects. Because they aren’t. 

All the city people lumped together represent 
no more than 60% of this nation’s buying. ..the 
other big 40% is always done by country people. 
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If you’re going to get the cream of our 
national market, you’ve got to get the cream 
from both its parts. Not just city cream... 
but the country cream, as well. 

And country cream is what we’ve got. 

Some 2 million country families, marked byg|@ 
their own retailers as the best buyers in this 
whole big market. Some 2 million families 
reading Country Gentleman every month. 
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Reading it? Living it! Because this big 
magazine is their authority on how to run 
their business, how to raise their families, how 
to run their homes. It has an impact such as 
no other magazine so big has probably ever 

@ had. 

And it gets results accordingly ... 

No idea backed by the pages of Country 
Gentleman has ever failed to get action! 

DECEMBER 15, 1939 


“Well, well,” exclaimed Mr. Street Sale, “if it 
isn't Mr. Home Delivered himself. Never thought 
I'd see you in a place like this—and both of us 
only 24 hours old, too! Guess there’s nothing 
older than yesterday's newspaper, ch? 

“Why, it seems like just a few hours ago that 
some fellow bought me as he was getting on 


a street car. Didn't read much of me either; 


skimmed over the headlines, read the funnies, 
then the racing torm. After that he tossed me on 
the floor—dozens of people walked over me 


Finally, the junk man picked me up at the barn 
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going over! Four people reading me at one time 
—trading my pages among them. Thought I'd 
get a little rest after breakfast, but no! Then the 
lady actually started to cut me up! Clipping out . ® 


ads—said she wanted to remember the bargains 


when she went downtown. The kids tore out a 
cereal ad, too—just to show ‘mom’ the prize 
offer! The man even took one of my sections to 
the office with him. Being a home-delivered 


paper is plenty tough!” 


where they cleaned out the car. What a life!” And that's the way it goes. After 24 bours, the 
street-sale newspaper and the home-delivered news- 
paper are pretty much the same. It's what happens 
between the time they leave the press and arrive at 
the waste paper plant that really counts — as far as 
advertisers are concerned. 

With 85% of its circulation (largest morning 
circulation on the Pacific Coast) delivered directly 
Ps prin fea F to homes, the ‘Times is read by the right people — 

You said it!” sighed Mr. Home Delivered. 
ai . P : under the right circumstances! That tells in a cap- 
Why, just yesterday morning, there I was, nice 
and fresh lying on the doorstep of a fine-look- sule why The Times is first in its field in advertising 
ing house. ..« first in Classified, in Local Display, in National! 
“It wasn't long before someone brought me 


in to the breakfast table, and, boy, did I get a LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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\ost advertisers to business 
. put BUSINESS WEEK 


®@ Again in 1939—as in three previous years— Business Week leads 
all general magazines and general business publications in total 
pages of advertising devoted to business products and services. 
Business Week is FIRST in six classifications ... SECOND in five... 
THIRD in three ...and leads all magazines with a total of 817.10 


pages, in the first nine months, compared with the next publica- 
tion’s 679.13 pages.* 


CLASSIFICATION (Listed in order of pages used! 


Office Furnishings and Supplies . ... . . . . . . . « BUSINESS WEEK IS FIRST 


Manufacturers’ Materials and Supplies . . . . . . . . . . BUSINESS WEEK IS FIRST 
Machinery. . © «© = e+ e+ «© © s&s © © © © © oe +l} le OID WOR OS Flee 
Total Structural (Materials, Fixtures, Systems) . . . «© «© « « « « ~~ BUSINESS WEEK IS FIRST 
Banks and Investments . . ... . . . . . . . . « . BUSINESS WEEK IS SECOND 
Electrical Structural (including Air-Conditioning) . . « « + « ~ « « BUSINESS WEEK IS FIRST 
Insurance for Business Needs . . . ... . . =... . +. BUSINESS WEEK IS SECOND 
frucks, Trailers and Supplies . . . . . . =... . . « « BUSINESS WEEK IS THIRD 
Advertising Media . . . . . . . . . «. «© « « « « « « BUSINESS WEEK IS FIRST 

® Miscellaneous Services (Advertising Agencies, Engineers, Builders). . . . BUSINESS WEEK IS SECOND 
Communications. . . . . . . . « « «© «© « « « « « « BUSINESS WEEK IS THIRD 
Paper Goods . ....... +. +. «4 « « « « « « « « BUSINESS WEEK IS SECOND 
Freight and Industrial Sites . . . . . . . . =. =. =. . . . BUSINESS WEEK IS SECOND 
BisweM. 2. 1. ws es we we wo we ee we tl thlthl tll Cw lt IES WER SS Te 


*Source: Publishers’ Information Bureau figures first 9 months, 1939. 


BUSINESS WEEK « McGraw-Hill Building * New York City 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 15, 1939: 


As Business Men See 1940 


ON PAGE 26 and in the Pictograph on the front cover 
you will find a summary of the opinions of business execu- 
tives about 1940 opportunities. Optimism is apparent, but 
it doesn’t run to such an extreme as to give warning of 
any unrestrained boom. The consensus of these executives 
seems to coincide rather closely with predictions being made 
by professional forecasters such as Roger Babson—of a 
1940 which will show business on the average 10 to 15% 
higher than 1939. 
* 


The economists are by no means in agreement as to pre- 
cise periods. Some of them are saying that the first half 
of 1940 will show a drop while the second half will be up; 
others reverse the timing. The warnings of a possible drop 
have caused many business executives to make individual 
surveys and our editors have talked with several of these 
corporation executives, none of whom can find signs which 
clearly say ‘'Go Slow.” 

At lunch the other day, one of the executives of a big 
automobile company said that he had recently completed a 
whirlwind airplane tour of the country during which he 
had visited all important distributors and many dealers. 


. Conditions were sound in every area. Used car stocks were 


under normal. If the company produced at full capacity 
during the month of December and received no new orders 


during the month, they would still have a heavy back-log 
of business on January 1. 


The best Christmas business in ten years is in store for 
retail merchants, according to all preliminary indications. 
Even though the 1939 full year will not hit the 1937 aver- 
age, Fall business will top 1937 by a considerable margin. 
Increased consumer purchasing power due to higher pay, 
more jobs, and bigger dividends and the longer shopping 


period because of the advanced Thanksgiving are contribut- 
ing factors. 
* 


Babson’s Reports in a recent issue point out that the cur- 
rent boomlet started weeks before the war declarations and 
that the build-up-inventory spurt therefore had the double 
base of a normal revival and a war-time stimulus. ‘This 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 
in Manufacturing Industries 1919-1939 
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boomlet rushed through September, slowed in October, and 
receded somewhat further in November. By year end, or 
at least during the first quarter, buying again should ex- 
pend in a second wave. In some lines, this second wave 
already is indicated. 

“This forecast of another sales upswing is supported 
strongly by fundamental trends. Do not let your salesmen 
lose heart. Improvement has not flattened down perma- 
nently. A further surge is scheduled.” 


FTC Goes After Publishers 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION has issued a 
complaint against the publisher of the Pacific Road Builder 
and Engineering Review. It is the first time that the body 
has proceeded against a publisher for misrepresenting the 
advertising values of his medium. Among the allegations 
made by the FTC are that the publisher overstated the vol- 
ume of his circulation, gave an erroneous idea of the value 
of the magazine based on possible results and also of the 
correctness of the prices charged for space based on the 
represented extent of the circulation. Furthermore, the 
FTC alleges that the circulation is not restricted exclusively 
to buyers of equipment, as claimed by the publisher, and 
that no accurate and dependable survey has been made as 


the basis for figures given in regard to coverage of equip- 
ment buyers. 
* 


The FTC is speeding up its drive for the enforcement 
of the Robinson-Patman Act and has recently issued com- 
plaints against several important cigarette and tobacco 
companies. Charges made by the FTC are that certain 
companies have favored selected retail distributors by giv- 
ing free goods, thus making the price substantially less than 
the amount paid by competing retailers. One of the com- 
plaints charges a cigarette manufacturer with buying win- 
dow display space from certain distributors while payments 
are not available to other distributors. This raises one of 
the most important problems yet created by the act. Tobacco 
companies insist that they will fight for their right, through 
the courts, if necessary, to determine where they may spend 
their advertising money. 

Another practice which appears in some FTC complaints 
is that of allowing 60 days for payment at 2% discount 


to some purchasers while others are permitted only ten days 
at the same discount. 


The vexing problem of discounts to chain stores occupies 
a prominent part in a complaint served December 11 by 
the Federal Trade Commission against the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. and two of its subsidiaries, the Lowe Brothers Co. 
and John Lucas & Co., Inc. The complaint charges several 
types of price discriminations in violation of the Robinson- 
Patman Act in connection with the granting of functional 
discounts and the granting of per-order or volume dis- 
counts. 

One of the charges has cropped up in quite a number of 
cases brought by the Commission against various companies: 
That the company permitted main offices of chains to pool 
the orders of their unit stores and granted quantity dis- 
counts applicable to the gallonage represented by the pooled 
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New Car Sales in the First 9 Months 
of 1938 and 1939 


Percentage Gain in New Passenger Car Seles in the First 9 Months of 1939 
Compared with Same Period in 1938 
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orders even though no one unit store ordered a sufficient 
quantity to qualify for any discount and even though the 
company made shipments direct to the unit stores. The 
Government alleges that this is unfair competition against 
other chains and independent dealers who did not receive 
a special discount. Another charge is that the manufac- 
turers granted functional discounts to some of their dealers, 
and not to others, on consumer business. 


Understanding the Consumer 


SINCE 1932 THE CLEVELAND. PRESS has performed a 
distinct service by reporting every 18 months on the buying 
habits of 2% of the families of Greater Cleveland, Start- 
ing with a so-called “Pantry Shelf” inventory, the studies 
have since been expanded to cover drugs and cosmetics, 
wearing apparel, electric appliances, furniture and automo- 
tive products, as well as food. Each succeeding study be- 
comes more valuable than the preceding one because of the 
Opportunity to measure trends over a longer period. 

The 1939 study, just released, points to many interesting 
changes in buying habits. Even as far back as 1937, the 
super-market operation was almost unknown in Cleveland, 
but today 28.9% of Cleveland’s food purchasing is done 
in the supers and A & P’s 26 super-markets serve more 
customers than their 148 service stores. 

The growth of the super-market has greatly changed the 
housewive's answers to questions dealing with substitution 
and suggestion. Today only 27% of the women feel that 
their grocers often suggest the substitution of brands and 
57% of these women say that they often accept the sug- 
gestions. This denotes a dealer brand-suggestion influence 
of only 15% of the markets. 


Nearly twice as many women state that they receive from 
drug clerks suggestions for the substitution of brands. . . . 
The degree of saturation of radios is such that sales are defi- 
nitely on the replacement business and yet the report shows 
that in 1938, an admittedly poor year, more radios were 
purchased than in any other previous year. (Incidentally, 
the annual national radio report made by O. H. Caldwell, 
editor of Radio Today, shows that 1939 will see the largest 
unit production of radio sets in all the history of radio, 
with 9,000,000 new radios sold. This brings up to 45,- 
200,000 the number of radios in use by American listeners.) 


The degree of saturation of mechanical refrigerators in 
Cleveland has brought about a most unusual situation, for 
according to the inventory the lowest economic quarter of 
the population in 1939 bought more refrigerators than the 
highest economic quarter. The second economic quarter 
has repeatedly bought since 1934 more mechanical refriger- 
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ators than the highest economic quarter. It is necessary 
to go back prior to 1933 to find a decided advantage in 
favor of the highest economic group. 


GE Buys 75,000 Suggestions 


IN THE OCTOBER 1 ISSUE OF SM, in a special editorial 
feature, the editors explained the plans of a number of 
important companies to mine diamonds in their own back 
yards by encouraging suggestions from employes. In that 
feature it was announced that in 1938, 20,199 employes of 
General Electric made suggestions for all sorts of improve- 
ments and that 7,727 of them were adopted. 

Since that time the company has tabulated its record from 
1919 and finds that more than 300,000 suggestions and 
ideas for better ways to do their work have been received 
from employes of the company and that 75,000 have been 
accepted. In that period, approximately $1,250,000 has 
been paid to the employes in cash awards for these sugges- 
tions, or an average bonus of $17. The awards paid are 
not fixed in amount but are determined by estimated sav- 
ings, ingenuity shown by employes, etc. A single award 
has run as high as $1,500. 


Consumers Union Versus Sunkist 


A YEAR AGO we commented in this column on the com- 
parative advertising costs of one of our greatest national 
advertisers, the California Fruit Growers Exchange, and 
Consumers Union of the United States, Inc., the best known 
and most active critic of advertising. It so happens that 
the annual reports of the two organizations are issued the 
same week. 

Again this year comparative figures are available for the 
two organizations. During Sunkist’s fiscal year, the Ex- 
change shipped 63,733 freight cars of packed! fruit. The 
combined cost for both selling and advertising for the sea- 
son equaled 4.25% of gross sales. 

The financial statement of Consumers Union for the 
period June 1, 1938, to May 31, 1939, shows total sales 
from initial memberships and renewals of $191,382.28. 
The cost of securing this business was $46,508.07—or sales 
and advertising costs of 24.30%. 


Consumers Union's sales and advertising costs were 
472% greater than Sunkist’s. 

Consumers Union constantly attacks advertised products 
because, they argue, the consumer is forced to pay an un- 
justifiably high price, that the price is made high because 
of the manufacturers’ sales and advertising costs. 

Why is it, we would like to ask, that it is reprehensible 
to make the consumer pay the Sunkist organization 41/, 
cents out of her consumer dollar for marketing costs but 
perfectly proper to have more than five times that amount 
go to defray the sales and advertising costs of Consumers 
Union? 

This is not an attack on Consumers Union. Their sales 
and advertising costs probably are not out of line with 
private profit organizations which sell a pioneering service. 
The net effect of the work of the Consumers Union may in 
the long run even turn out to be advantageous to the very 
advertisers whom they attack. Constant criticism from the 
Left is making advertising clean its own house, and it is 
much better for advertising to do that than to wait for 
Congress to do it through even more stringent laws than 
are On the statute books today. The officers of Consumers 
Union will doubtless continue to attack advertising—but 
they should be willing to admit from their own experience 


that it costs dough—/egitimate dough—to sell either goods 
or services. 
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Ramsdell Gifford 


ArtrHur W. Ramspe ce has been elected vice-president in charge 
of sales of evaporated, condensed and malted milk, cheese, 
mincemeat and caramels by the Borden Co., N. Y. Joining 
the company in November, 1937, as assistant to the executive 
vice-president, he was made director of sales March 1, 1938. 
He is president of the National Federation of Sales Executives, 
first v..p. of the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
a director of the Evaporated Milk Association, and a past-presi- 
dent of the Sales Executives Club of N. Y. 


KENNETH C€. GirrorD resigns as general sales manager of the 

Toastmaster division of MaGraw Electric Co., Elgin, IIL, to fill 

the same post with Schick Dry Shaver, Ine., Stamford, Conn. 
He has been with MeGraw since 1927. 


WS 


Blacklock 


Brownell 


Wittiam R. Brackiock succeeds R. R. Clabaugh as president 
and general manager of Landstrom Furniture Corp., Rockford, 
Ill. For the past year he has been vice-president and general 
manager. He came to Rockford six years ago from the Sim- 
mons Hardware Co., St. Louis, as secretary-treasurer of Con- 
solidated Industries Corp., of which Landstrom is a subsidiary. 


Avon BrowNe tt on January 1 becomes executive vice-president 
and treasurer of Doughty Marketing Corp., N. Y., sales and 
advertising consultants and licensors of the Homer Spline Lock. 
For the past six years he has been v.-p. and gen. mgr. of H. D. 


Taylor Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kelly Ostby 


Puivie J. KELLY is appointed general sales manager of Car- 
stairs Bros. Distilling Co., N. Y. His past business connections 
include sales promotion manager for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 
advertising manager and assistant sales manager of B. F. Good- 
rich, executive vice-president of Harry Latz Service. He has 
served several terms as vice-president and director of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. After three years at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, he joined the U. S. Army Air Corps and 
did a hitch as 2nd lieutenant with the 122nd Aero Squadron. 


Oscar F. Ostsy rejoins Electric Furnace-Man, Inc., N. Y., as 

vice-president in charge of sales. He resigned that position in 

1936 to become associated with interests engaged in the pro- 
duction, transportation and merchandising of anthracite. 


REEL 


Cole Durban 


Vic Cove, recently appointed assistant sales manager of Address- 

ograph division of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, 

was a “money singer” at six in California, an actor at 13, a 

soldier, an A-M salesman for ten years, and western manager 

for Brown, Foreman Distillery before rejoining A-M last year 

as sales school instructor. Now, promoted, he will select, train 
and direct Addressograph salesmen. 


CuHartes J. Dursan, who has been engaged in special tire mer- 

chandising and promotional work, has been appointed man- 

ager of the tire advertising and sales promotion department of 
U. S. Tire Dealers Corp., N. Y. 


Photo of Mr. Gifford by Moffett; Mr. Ostby, by Nation-wide News Service; Mr. Blacklock, by Landstrom Furniture Corp. 
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Does the Dealer Know 


You Advertise? 


Independent grocers in the metropolitan New York City 


area are tested as to their knowledge of current magazine, 


newspaper and radio advertising of products they sell and 


asked which manufacturers do the best job of keeping 


them informed about current advertising. The 23rd of a 


seires of Sales Management-Ross Federal field surveys. 


O what extent are the grocery 

manufacturers successful in mak- 

ing the retail food merchants 

aware of their current consumer 
advertising campaigns? 

SALES MANAGEMENT asked the 
Ross Federal Research organization to 
find out by interviewing 400 inde- 
pendents in New York City and sub- 
urbs. The interviews were conducted 
during the last two weeks of Novem- 
ber; the stores selected were repre- 
sentative by size and store, areas, re- 
ligion and race. 

The method used was (1) to show the 
grocer names of 12 radio stars or pro- 
gram names and ask him to name the 
sponsor; (2) to show him 12 masked 
ads taken from November New York 
City newspapers and December wom- 
en’s magazines and ask him whether 
he remembers having seen the ad be- 
fore and what product is advertised; 
(3) to ask the grocer to name the 
three products whose manufacturers 
do the best job of keeping him in- 
formed about advertising campaigns; 
(4) to ask grocer to name the three 
products whose manufacturers do the 
best job of supplying him with usable 
point-of-sale materials which tie up 
with current advertising campaigns. 

New York City grocers seem to be 
better informed about newspaper and 
magazine campaigns than they are 
about radio programs. This conclusion 
is based not only on the tabulated an- 
swers to specific questions, but also on 
the informative summaries made by the 
Ross Federal field workers. Daytime 
programs, in particular, are not well 
known to grocers, at least as far as 
sponsorship is concerned. 

Some will say, “Well, what differ- 
ence does it make, anyway?” 

Is the independent grocer merely 
an automatic vending machine? 
Does it make any difference 

whether he wants to sell your goods, 


whether he knows how to sell them? 

What if he doesn’t know any- 
thing about your consumer advertis- 
ing—will it hurt you? 

The correct answers seem to be that 
the grocer is not an automaton, that 
the more he likes a company and its 
product the more he will push it, that 
store displays and clerk mentions will 
be more numerous if the maker keeps 
the store owner informed about what 
is being done to sell the consumer 
through advertising. 

Yet in practice some of the food 
companies seem not to give a damn 
what the grocer thinks about them or 
knows about them. 

Report after report from the Ross 
Federal men who did the field work 
points out the perennial gripe which 
the grocer makes about the small gross 
profit allowed on well-advertised mer- 
chandise, but adds something like 
this: “The grocer is appreciative of 
companies that keep him informed, 
and speaks of these concerns with less 
bitterness than others, although he 
may make the same or even less prof- 
it. It seems possible to soften the 
blow of little profit by keeping i 
close touch with the grocer.” 


Identification of Printed Ads 


The masked ads interested the gro- 
cers, so the Poss men report. It was 
a game they liked to play. 

The average ad was reported ‘‘seen” 
by 61.8% of the grocers, and the fig- 
ure seems believable, since they were 
60% correct in identifying them. The 


Part of the survey made by Sates 
MANAGEMENT-Ross Federal among 
400 independent New York City 
and suburban grocers called for 
showing them 12 masked current 
newspaper and magazine ads, and 
asking them whether they remem- 
bered seeing the ad and if they 
knew what product it advertised. 
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Now without suffering any discomfort—without following 
strict diet lists, taking exercises or drugs— 


it is possible to lose excess weight 
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What Products Are Advertised by These Radio Programs? 


100 independent grocers in the metropolitan New York area were shown the list of radio 
stars and programs-—left hand column below—and asked to identify the sponsor. 


Star or Program Name Right Answer Actual Answers by New York Grocers, in Per Cent © « 
Jack Benny Jeii-O Jell-O..... 74.6 Lifebuoy... .3 Ward 3 Cocomalt.. .3 Scattering... .6 Don't know. 24.2 
Charlie McCarthy Chase & Sanborn Chase & 8.71.8 Max. Hse.. 1.0 Jell-O 5 “Coffee”’. -5 Scattering.. 1.5 Don't know. 24.9 
Bing Crosby Kraft-Phenix Kraft-P....52.9 Max. Hse... .8 Lux. , 8 Phil. Cr. C. .5 Scattering... 3.0 Don't know. 42.0 
Amos 'n’ Andy Campbell Campbell. .39.8 Pepsodent.. 7.1 Max. Hse.. .8 “Soup’’.. -5+ Scattering... 6.3 Don't know .45.5 
Information Please Canada Dry Canada D..35.9 Hoffman... 1.0 Kix. 8 Puffed Re.. .3  Scattering.. 2.2 Don't know.59.8 
The Contented Hour.... Carnation Carnation, 29.5 Lion a White Hse. 1.8 Borden.... 1.8 Scattering.. 3.2 Don't know. 60.6 
David Harum.. Bab-O. Bab-O.....13.2. Old Dutch. 1.0 Oxydol - 10 Crisco.... 8 Scattering.. 5.9 Don't know.78.1 
Myrt & Marge Super Suds Super Suds.11.5 Oxydol.... 5.9 Wrigley 4.6 Kinso..... 2.3. Scattering..12.3 Don't know.63.4 
Pepper Young's Family Camay Camay.... 9.7 Lux 2.0 Sweetheart. 1.0 Oxydol . 10 Seattering.. 6.9 Don't know.79.4 
Lum & Abner Postum Postum.... 8.7 Horlick.. 1.5 Pepsodent.. 1.5  Campbell.. 1.3 Scattering... 8.4 Don’t know.78.6 
John’s Other Wife Old English Wax Lux....... 2.8 BiSoDol... 1.5 Rinso..... 1.3. Chipso.... 1.0  Scattering.. 9.4 Don't know.84.0 
BiSoDol 
The Inside Story : Ralston ee BiSoDol... 1.5 ae Chipso.... 1.3 Scattering..10.0 Don’t know .83.2 


box inside the large panel of pictures 
gives the key and ratings. 

Ads ‘seen by’ the most grocers 
were, in order, Palmolive, Lux, Oxy- 
dol, Welch, and Spry. 

Ads leading in identification were 
Palmolive, Oxydol, Lux, Spry and 
Welch. 


Ken-L-Ration, ad No. 1: 34 other 
dog foods were mentioned as the ad- 
vertiser, and 17% of the grocers had 
no idea at all. Mentions of competi- 
tors included Red Heart, 9% ; Thrivo, 
7%; Snappy, 5%, and Calo, 2.5%. 
The Ken-L-Ration correct identifica- 
tion, 45.5%, was relatively low. 


Oxydol, ad No. 2: 33 other prod- 
ucts, not all of them soaps, were men- 
tioned as the advertiser. Leading 
wrong mentions in percentage, were 
Super Suds, 3; Rinso, 2, and Bisquick, 
1. Such diverse products as Jell-O, 
Ralston, Spry, Wheaties and Coco- 
malt were given credit. Oxydol’s cor- 
rect mentions, 80.7%, were second 
highest. Only 3.8% of the grocers 
said ‘don’t know.” 


Beech-Nut, ad No. 3: This was 
the only ad on which a competitor re- 
ceived more mentions than the adver- 
tiser. Maxwell House, with 44%, re- 
ceived more than twice as many as 
the 20.4% for the company which 
paid for the advertising. Both Chase 
& Sanborn and Martinson received 
slightly more than 3%. The “don't 
know” mentions were 16% and 15 
makers in all were credited with the 
ad. 


Spry, ad No. 4: There were only 
8% “don’t know’’ mentions, and only 
15 products were incorrectly credited. 
Crisco was mentioned by 7%, as 
against the 78.4% correct mentions. 


Rinso, ad No. 5: 24 products were 
mentioned in all. Lux, a sister prod- 
uct, had 9%; Super Suds, 5%; Ivory 
and Lux Flakes, each 3%. The ‘don’t 
knows” totaled 12%. Rimso’s correct 
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percentage, 57.0, was slightly under 
average. 


Palmolive, ad No. 6: The highest 
batting average was compiled for 
Palmolive by the Dionne Quints— 
91.9%. Mentions of 1% each went 
to Sweetheart and Camay, 3% to 
“don't know.” 


Hellman, ad No. 7: The combina- 
tion of mentions for several Hellman 
and Best Foods brands came to 57.2%, 


although only 5.3% labelled the ad 
exactly right—Hellman’s Mustard with 
Horseradish. Competitor Gulden was 
mentioned by 14.5%, French by 6%, 
Heinz by 3%. The “don’t knows” 
were 10%. 


Welch, ad No. 8: Correct mentions 
59.3% were about average, but the 
largest number of wrong mentions 
went not to a direct competitor in the 
tomato or grape juice field but to an 

(Continued on page 56) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in tg ted, 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Dealer Helps 


“Gone” Is Coming 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer will stage 
the “biggest advertising campaign ever 
run on a motion picture” for the David 
Selznick film version of Margaret 
Mitchell's “Gone with the Wind.” 

Preceded by approximately as much 
fanfare as would befit the Messiah's 
advent, the premiere takes place in 
Atlanta tonight. Thirty-two different 
social and publicity events within the 
last 48 hours have helped inform the 
hardy Atlantans of this fact. The New 
York debut is on December 19 at two 
theatres. 

Test cities include Los Angeles, Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, Reading, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, and probably two or three 
more. In each the newspaper build-up 
starts three weeks before opening, with 
large insertions daily. Advantages of 
different playing times, whether two or 
three times a day or continuous shows, 
and whether to have reserved seats or 
not will be determined in those com- 
munities. 

While the tests will not be com- 
pleted until February, the national 
effort will probably be mapped by. 
January. Popular prices are not to go 


into effect until 1941, so ad pressure 
is needed. 

Already, however, a Gallup poll has 
revealed 56,000,000 people want to 
see the picture. It costs $3,800,000 to 
produce, is expected to gross between 
$10,000,000 and $13,000,000. If all 
the girls who yearned for the role of 
Scarlett O’ Hara attend, the latter figure 
may be exceeded. 

Donahue & Coe, N. Y., is the 


agency. 


Four for AGA 


American Gas Association, com- 
posed of 718 gas and gas and electric 
operating companies, starts its fourth 
year of co-op national ads by urging 
“Let gas do the four big jobs: Cook- 
ing, water heating, refrigeration, house 
heating.” 

Such advice will be tendered in 
four-color pages in 29 magazines, in- 
cluding such consumer publications as 
S.E.P., Good Housekeeping, Woman's 
Home Companion, McCall’s, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, American Home, Better 
Homes & Gardens; and in trade and 
professional magazines. McCann-Erick- 
son, N. Y., is in charge. 
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Emphasis will be placed on the CP 
(Certified Performance) gas ranges in 
consumer copy. Says T. J. Strickler, 
chairman of the committee on national 
advertising: 

“In 1929 a downward trend in the 
use of gas per domestic customer be- 
came evident and continued for nine 
consecutive years, The upturn came in 
1938. Slight though it is, this reversal 
of a long-term downward trend to an 
actual upswing is most significant and 
encouraging. Latest available figures 
of domestic gas sales for 1939 indicate 
an increased momentum upward. 

“A substantially higher percentage 
of women would choose a gas range 
today in preference to an electric range 
than was the case two years ago (be- 
cause they are) more familiar with the 
advantages and operating features of 
the new gas range. These advantages 
and operating features were the par- 
ticular points stressed in advertising.” 


Wrap It Up 

Christmas packages for liquor are as 
plentiful as pictures of holly at this 
season. Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., 
N. Y., steps out of the usual groove 
with a series of special package-wrap- 
pers now being furnished its dealers. 

They consist of cardboard, to which 
is fastened colored paper wrappers. A 
retailer rolls them around a fifth or 
pint of Green River bottled in bond 
bourbon, smacks on a seal—and there’s 
protection for the bottle, plus gaiety. 
For the wrappers come in five different 
designs. A “Season's Greetings” de- 
sign has bows of ribbon printed on it; 
“Bon Voyage,” “Happy Birthday’ and 
“Wedding” wrappers are decorated 
with appropriate designs. Another, 
“Celebration,” has confetti and bal- 
loons suitable for almost any occasion. 

Thus Green River retailers have 
something to offer gift buyers all the 
year-round. 


Servitor 


De Laval Separator Co., N. Y., has 
been making cream separators and 
milking devices for 62 years, advertis- 
ing them in farm papers. It’s a far cry 
from a milking shed to the chromium- 
and-plastics bar of a ‘‘rumpus room,” 
but not so far from a gadget for milk- 
ing cows to one for milking liquor 
bottles. 

Leaping the gap, De Laval presents 
the liquor Servitor. Two, or more 
bottles are held neck down in the 
Servitor. Users press a glass against a 
lifting bar beneath and an exact quan- 
tity of liquor gushes forth. ‘Fuss, 
mess, delay, wastage are banished. 
Every drink will be exact.” 
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A ‘“Twin-Mixer” model draws from 
separate bottles, mixes and blends 
Martinis or Manhattans in a single op- 
eration. Other models, priced from 
$13 to $150, are for home and bar use. 
Advertising at present is confined to 
the New Yorker and Esquire (through 
Donahue & Coe, N. Y.). Readers of 
the swine, kine and fowl gazettes 
would not be interested. 


Two-Tread Tire 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
announces in magazines the “first and 
only tire of its kind.” The “greatest 
Winter tread ever designed’’ has ‘320 
sharp rubber cleats’’ which “grip in 
snow, slush and mud on city streets 
and highways with traction like a 
tractor. 

“Next Spring your General Tire 
dealer buffs off the Winter traction 
cleats and underneath is a brand new 
tread that’s never touched the road... . 
deep-cut, non-skid . . . full thickness 
. . . General’s Silent-Grip design.” 

D'Arcy agency, St. Louis, is in 
charge. 


Texas Gusher 

Biggest advertising well in Texas 
blew in this month when Texas Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Association 
started a campaign in 106 dailies, 500 
weeklies—every English-language jour- 
nal of the state. Not only is it the 
first oil effort of its type, but the largest 
Lone Star advertising venture ever run 
on a year-’round basis. 

Page space for dailies, illustrated by 


John Malone, Dallas artist, and smaller 
layouts for weeklies, will install grati- 
tude for the blessings of Texas’ No. 1 
industry. 

“It is logical that Texas, being the 
biggest producer of oil, should think 
along lines of constructive institutional 
advertising,” says George C. Gibbons, 
executive vice-president of the oil and 
gas group. ‘Twenty-five per cent of 
all the oil in the world, and 40% of 
all the oil in America, comes from 
Texas. Of our 254 counties, only 
14 now remain unexplored for oil. 
No other state has as nearly developed 
its refining of oil.” 

The campaign has one basic sales 
objective: Getting rid of surplus. 
Huge pipelines now carry gas to Chi- 
cago, Detroit and other eastern cities. 
Tankships, tankcars and pipelines carry 
crude oil and its products to all parts 
of the world for use there. Although 
Texas feels fortunate in having such an 
outside market, oil men would like 
to see the state consume more of their 
product and save the gigantic export 
expense. Though Texas furnishes 
36.2% of the world’s gas now, great 
reservoirs and fields of undeveloped 
gas that have been tapped and shut-in 
are irksome because no markets exist 
for the product. Expensive recycling 
plants are in use all over the state sep- 
arating the oil and placing the gas back 
in the sands for future industrial use 
because no present market exists. 

“Outside competition has forced 
average well production to such a low 
figure in Texas today that only by most 

(Continued on page 65) 


Subtly, beguilingly, Air 
Transport Association essed 
(the 16 major U. S. air Tisee PM. Highe Sine 4 
lines) imparts the com- poertenie 
fort and safety of flying 
to readers of S.E.P., 
Life, Time, Newsweek 
by describing Mary Lou’s 
first plane trip. The 
series will run to the 
middle of next May. 
Erwin, Wasey is in 
charge, and O. B. Winters 
wrote the copy in a mo- 
ment of inspiration. 
Hunt up a magnifying 
glass, strain your eyes, 
or get one of the afore- 
mentioned magazines if 
you want to enjoy velvet 
words put together by a 
master. From. start to 
finish Mr. Winters’ work 
is as smooth as Mary 
Lou’s journey. 
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Time-keeper, printer, punch-press man . . 


. none needs die with all his music in him. 
noon-hour HAC broadeast, they “give” with fine professional gusto. 


At the 


What Hotpoint Is Doing to Make 
Healthier and Happier Workers 


The “HAC” 


short for Hotpoint Athletic Club—is one out- 


standing example of an industrial relations program that has 


proved to be a definite asset to the management behind it. 


It could easily be adopted by companies in other lines who 


want to do more for their employes but haven’t yet worked 


out a practical plan. 


Based on an interview with 


A. D. 


BYLER 


Vice-President and General Manager, Edison General Electric 


Appliance Co., Inc., Chicago 


AST spring the Chicago Recrea- 
tion Commission in friendly 
handclasp with Northwestern 
University, set out to find the 

outstanding recreational ideas in effect 
among the industries of the region. 
When 2,200 companies had been 
studied and checked one was selected 
as being unique. It was HAC. An- 
nouncement of this fact was made at a 
meeting of the Regional Industrial 
Recreation Conference in Chicago. 
HAC is the code word for Hotpoint 
Athletic Club. This organization has 
grown up and developed among the 
plant employes of the Edison General 
Electric Appliance Co., Inc., of Chi- 
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cago, A reporter for SM visited the 
plant out on the southwestern rim of 
Chicago the other day to find out what 
HAC was doing in and for the lives 
of the workers who, in flush times, 
may number as many as 3,500 persons. 

Edison G. E. manufactures the well- 
known Hotpoint line of appliances— 
electric ranges, refrigerators, water 
heaters, laundry equipment, dish 
washers, etc. A cross section of its 
workers is a cross section of Chicago's 
citizenship in race origins, types, reli- 
gions, and manners of living. 

A. D. Byler, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, who himself came up 
by traveling the Overall Trail—born 


down in Missouri and in his day one 
of the “best pole climbers in the main- 
tenance crew’’—described the motive 
behind HAC in these simple words: 

“We want people to be happy and 
healthy and glad they’re working 
here.” 

The Hotpoint Athletic Club has a 
surprising variety of activities which 
will be described later, but for an im- 
mediate, day-by-day attention-getter 
the best feature probably is the HAC 
broadcasting station. This is a wired 
announcing system with loud speakers 
operating in 17 departments. The 
most distant is in the Cicero plant a 
mile and a half from the studio. 

It all started several years ago when 
a company electrician on his own time 
set up a single speaker. Department 
by department the workers petitioned 
for extensions until they all have them 
today. Each noon hour now programs 
are broadcast while the workers gather 
to listen. 

The company has its own HAC or- 
chestra, The cello player is an installer 
of switches in electric ranges; the 
banjo player is chief time-keeper; the 
accordion player works in the printing 
shop; the trumpet player is a punch 
press operator; the guitar player a con- 
tinuous seam welder. One girl, a bill- 
ing machine operator, has sung her 
way to first place in four amateur radio 
contests. An inspector, who sings 
tenor, was formerly bantamweight 
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A man has to have endurance to play Santa 
of Hotpoint employes. 


at 
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Photo by Wallace W. Kirktand 


Lest at HAC’s Christmas parties for the children 
year 2,950 kids attended. 


boxing champion of Canada. 

Clark Woodward, program director, 
Winchells the news and happenings 
of the plants as the program pro- 
gresses after this manner: 

“The reason Mike Murphy came 
down all dressed up in a checkered 
suit today is—it’s a boy at his house.” 

“A shower will be held next Wed- 
nesday evening at the home of Stella 
Wiokoski. Wedding bells soon.” 

“Engagement announcement: Anita 
Cerracio has said yes to Joe Garibaldi.” 

“Candidates for the bowling teams 
meet tomorrow night for practice.” 

“Stand by for the announcement of 
the employes vote on 

There are many things that can in- 
terest an organization that runs into 
thousands of employes. The broad- 
casting system is the town crier. It’s a 
vocal bulletin board. Promotions can 
be broadcast or any news affecting the 
lives or routine of the workers. Dur- 
ing the World Series the inning-by- 
inning scores were flashed through the 
plant. In a number of instances the 
night crews have rearranged their 
lunch hours so that they could listen 
to championship prize fights, 

The system is so built that it can 
pick up and rebroadcast radio pro- 
grams or it can use electrical trans- 
cription. If the HAC orchestra is not 
available, records supply the entertain- 
ment. The plant orchestra has built 
up sufficient reputation so that it is 
often called on for outside work, and 
occasionally has appeared on various 
radio programs. 

Control and management of the 
announcing system rests wholly in 
the hands of the workers. When a 
hospital plan was proposed as an 
addition to the regular sick benefit 
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Interviews with employes about their hobbies are often featured on HAC broadcasts. Clark 


Woodward, program director, is at the microphone. 


association some months ago it was 
put up to a vote of the employes 
themselves. The idea was to deduct 
a small additional amount from each 
pay envelope for hospitalization in- 
surance. As always happens, some 
were for and some were against the 
plan. 

To thresh it out a “mike” was set 
up in the lobby outside the studio 
and any employe who wished to do 
so could state his attitude and tell 
why. Scores of workers stepped up 
to the microphone and were inter- 
viewed in ‘Man on the Street” style. 
When it was all over the ‘‘fors’’ had 
won the election. 

At Phantom Lake, near Mukwon- 
ago, Wis., 90 miles from Chicago, the 
company owns 20 acres of rolling 
land. On it are ten two- and three- 
room cottages and two dormitory cot- 
tages, .all equipped with running 
water and electricity. It is the Hot- 
point Country Club. The management 
bought it and equipped it for use of 
the employes. 

When employes come here singly, 
in groups, or bringine their families 
they can enjoy vacations or week- 
ends that are all fun and play. All 
meals are served from the club kitch- 
en. Costs are made low. Golf, horse- 
shoes, shuffle board and ping pong 
are available, or the vacationers may 
take cross-country walks or go swim- 
ming. 

Among the various other activities 
of the Hotpoint Athletic Club are: 

Bowling—Leagues are formed with 
teams, both men and women, repre- 
senting the different plants and de- 
partments. Winter activity. 

Soft Ball——- Various departmental 
teams organized with evening games 


on various playgrounds. For both 
men and women. 

Basketball — Teams organized on 
same general plan as bowling and soft 
ball. 

Golf—Tournaments arranged for 
both men and women with play on 
selected courses. 

Picnics—Organized outings may 
take the form of picnics, barbecues or 
parties. 

Christmas-—Every Christmas the 
HAC holds a free Christmas (party for 
employes’ children with entertainment 
and gift packages which include fruits, 
candies, toys, etc. Last year 2,950 
youngsters were present. 

Library—A circulating library is 
maintained which contains modern, 
up-to-date best sellers, scientific books, 
etc. 

Club Rooms—For both men and 
women, Here the workers may play 
cards, checkers, chess or ping pong 
during lunch hours, while waiting to 
go to work or after the day’s work is 
done. HAC supplies free playing 
cards. 

Theatre Tickets——By special ar- 
rangements tickets are bought to a 
number of down-town Chicago thea- 
tres at reduced prices for groups of 
employes. 

Dances—Dance parties are arranged 
at spaced intervals at ballrooms and 
pavilions in and around Chicago. As 
many as 3,000 attend. 

Credit Union—Operated 100% by 
employes to provide financial aid in 
times of sickness or distress or for 
provident purposes. 

Educational—Activities of an edu- 
cational nature are promoted by vari- 
ous employe groups. Outside speak- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Peeled Apricots 
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Federal Food, Drug 


and Cosmetic Act Turns 


Sales Aid for Products 


Many manufacturers in the food, drug and cos- 
metic ficlds have looked on the necessity to revise 
their product labels to conform to the labeling pro- 
visions of the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act as an opportunity to inject additional sales ap- 
peal into their product packages. Not content with 
adding to their labels only the necessary informa- 
tion required by law, manufacturers in some in- 
stances have redesigned the packages of their entire 
product line, incorporating the required information 
as to ingredients, name and address of the company, 
ctc., into the copy of the new labels. In still others, 
they have added to the label ‘selling copy’’ for addi- 
tional products in the line, 

The present act, passed by the 1938 session of 
Congress, brings the field of cosmetic manufacture, 
distribution and sale within the scope of Federal 
legislation for the first time. 

On these two pages SALES MANAGEMENT pictures 
“before and after’ labels and product packages of 
five manufacturers in the food, drug and cosmetic 
fields as examples of the changes that have been 
made to conform to the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. The legislation, with the exception 
of certain provisions, goes into effect January 1, 
1940. It will be noted in these examples that the 
most common changes made have been the addition 
of a listing of ingredients in the product, net weight 
of contents, the name and address of the manufac- 
turing company and the clarifying of directions and 
uses of the product. 

Other examples of revised product labels will 
appear in later issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


* 


I. Major differences between London House, Ltd.’s, 

old (1A) and new (1B) toilet accessories pack- 
ages is the change in name of the company’s hair 
preparation from “Tonie Hair Dressing” to “Scalp and 
Hair Lotion.” Revised copy on the label on the bottom 
of the hair lotion bottle has replaced such phrases as 
“tones the sealp, restores the natural lustre of the 
hair,” with “helps keep scalp clean and free of loose 
dandruff scales. Adds lustre to hair and keeps it well- 
groomed.” The designation, “Made in U. S. A. Ex- 
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pressly for London House, Ltd., New York,” has been added to both 
bottle and package. Weight of contents, which appeared only on one 
side of the old bottles, has been added to the copy on both sides. 


2. In January of this year S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, 

redesigned its canned food labels, adding an informative back 
panel listing ingredients and directions for use which had not pre- 
viously been displayed on the can. Display type on the redesigned label 
(2B) was regrouped for quick reading and a modern type face used 
to the provisions of the 


for the product name. To conform further 

Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, S & W recently 

added its name and address to the face of the 
label (2C). 


$B. Packages of all 23 items in Polk Miller 

Product Corp’s line of Sergeant's dog 
medicines have been revised to include infor- 
mation required by the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metie Act. On the Sergeant’s condition pills 
container pictured here, specifications for the 
use of the product have been added to the 
front of the new container (3A right). The 
dog trade-mark on the rear of the old package 
(3B left) has been sacrificed to include on the 
new (3B right) a listing of ingredients and 
directions for use of the product in prominent 
type. Contents and directions were previously 

on the bottom of the box. 


4. The name and address of the company 

and a description of the medication in 
the product have been added to the new pack- 
age (right) for “a.b.c.” Gauzband, manufac- 
tured by American Bandage Corp., Chicago. 
In order to include this information on the 
front of the container, it was necessary to 
reduce the size of the “a.b.c.” trade-mark 
slightly. Directions for the use of Gauzband 
which appear on the rear of the container and 
are not shown here, and a description of the 
product on the bottom of the box have been 

made more explicit. 
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ob. Daggett & Ramsdell, New York, 

has repackaged its entire cos- 
metic line not only with an eye on 
the drug legislation but also in cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the company. De- 
signed “in the spirit of the “90s.” the 
new containers with their baroque de- 
sign on each side of quaint pastel 
labels contrast with the simple black 
and silver label of the old packages. 
Net contents and company address 
now appear on the front panel of 
each label, conforming to standards 
set by the drug law, and the name of 
I) & R’s skin tonic has beer. changed 
to “skin lotion.” Lithography by Ad- 
dison Lithograph Co., Rochester, New 
York; jars, bottles and metal caps by 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co.; and plastie caps 

by Plasties, Ine. 


@. College Inn Products Co. Chi- 

cago, took advantage of the op- 
portunity provided by the necessity to 
revise its product labels to conform to 
the new food legislation and turned 
its chicken a la king label into a sales- 
man for other products in the line. 
Without changing the principal panel 
of the label, College Inn has added to 
the new design (6A) thumb-nail illus- 
trations of ‘its additional products 
“with the idea that the sale of this one 
item may assist in moving other prod- 
ucts in the line.” Listing of ingredients 
is also included on the new label, pro- 
duced by U. S. Printing and Litho- 
graphing Co., Cincinnati. 
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How Will Business Be Next Year? 


HE coming year should be a 
good business year. In the 
opinion of the nation’s business 
executives it will be much bet- 
ter than this year, 
41% think it will be better 
than 10%. 
think it will be better—by 3 to 
10%. 
% think it will be about the same. 

2% think it will be from 3 to 10% 

worse, 

These are votes recorded in a na- 
tion-wide poll made by SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT during the fortnight among 
several thousand of its subscribers. 
They were asked to express themselves 
in answer to “I think 1940 as com- 
pared with 1939 will be ——” by 
checking (1) for business as a whole; 
(2) for their industry; (3) for their 
company under one of these group- 
ings: 

Substanially 
10%. 

Better (3 to 10%). 

About the same. 

Not quite so good (down 3 to 
10%). 


by more 


better (more than 


Substanially worse 
than 10%). 
They were not quite so optimistic 
about their individual industries as 
for business as a whole: 
42% think it will be better 
than 10%. 

41% think it will be better—by 3 to 
10%. 

14% think it will be about the same. 

3% think it will be from 3 to 10% 

worse. 

Their greatest optimism is concen- 
trated on the chances of their own 
companies. Almost every executive 
believes his company is going to be 
better off than his industry, better off 
than business as a whole: 

56% think it will be better—by more 
than 10%. 
think it will be better—by 3 to 
10%. 
9% think it will be about the same. 
2% think it will be from 3 to 10% 
worse, 

The answer to any question about 
future business conditions is to a con- 
siderable extent within the control of 
business executives. While their power 


(down more 


~by more 


33% 


of will and their optimism may be un- 
able to overcome fundamentally bad 
economic conditions, their attitude 
always has an effect. If they are opti- 
mistic, they make business better by 
buying more readily, selling more ag- 
gressively. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the respon- 
dents plan to go after business more 
aggressively next year than this, 40% 
are planning sales and advertising ex- 
penditures about the same, while only 
3% expect to make decreases. 

Advertising agency executives are 
among the most optimistic: 64% of 
them plan to increase their own sales 
and advertising budgets. More of 
them will make increases in excess of 
25% than is true of any other classi- 
fication of business. Other industries 
where optimism runs considerably 
higher than average are drug store 
products, foods and food beverages, 
household appliances, sporting goods, 
agricultural machinery, alcoholic bev- 
erages, industrial tools, and equipment, 
hardware and building materials. 

The consensus for 29 industries is 
shown in the table below. 


- seis 
|| . ano Judging from Present Indications, 
I Think 1940 as Compared with 1939 Will Be: Our 1940 Combined Sales and 
|| Advertising Budget Will Be: 
INDUSTRY 1 ~ 1 | — 
Over 10% 1 Better | About \| Down | Down more | 
Better 3%-10% Same | 3%-10% | than 10% | up to| 10%- | Over | About Little Great 
— eet tind | 10% | 25% | 25% | Same| Less | Deal 
a | | High-) High- | High | Less 
Bus. | ind. | Co. 1 Bus. | Ind. t Co. || Bus. | Ind. | Co. || ous. Bus. | Ind. | co. Bus. oS Ind. | Go. Co. er er er | 
% | %\ % % | % | % || % %  % te % | | % | %i || %\%\%\%\% 4% 
Pras onicin sc cenenet | 61 | 80 | 63 | 23 | 37| 25 | 13/10) 6 | 3| 3| 3/34/44) 3] a 3) 3 
Drug Store Products............ || 43 | 50 | 57 || 43 | 33 | 43 || 14 | 17) . chase 2 ag ee Foe T a ee eae as 8 3 
Food and Food Beverages 30 | 25 | 42 || 52 | 35 | 42 || 18 | 40 | 12 = .| 6 ] | 33 | 33 4 | 30 ee wee 
Household Furnishings, Furniture || | | 
and Appliances | 55 | 55) 65 || 45|17] 25] ..} 22)... | 6 10 |. | 50/20| 5|20' 5|.. 
apeemee tert | a ler |40|.. | 33) .. | 33 | | 29 | 43 28 
including Cameras, Radios, etc. || o° ze | ae hoa ee ee oe 
Aeptesdtunaltashinery,Peets,n. | 45 | 67 | 75 | oe i aeigen..t«.t. | ee Pee ee 45 | 22| .. | 22/11) 
Ofice Equipment and Supls. 47 | 47| 73 || 41 | 47| 20) 6| ..| 7| 6) 6)... 4) 2. | -. | 4a] 12] 6] 38) .. | 
Alcoholic Beverages... .. | 67 | 33 80 || 33 33 | 20 || .. | 34/.. m1 |... |... 4 4B} 4]... | 18] .. | 
industrial Tools and Equipment. || 39 | 42 | 55 || 39 | 37 | 30 || 22 | 21 | 15 oo Oe BS Bey 39 | 22/| 6| 33 | 
indetteh Matertt end Pitched || | ] we | |. || | | : 
SRR RTS \| | 6 49 | 19 5 9 7 8 Sh as 28 | 12 5 | 55 
Management Services........... | 45 | 67 | 78 || 55 | 22/41 || ../.. | 41 4) .. |) .. | 11 | 22 | 11 | 45 41 
Wearing Apparel, All Types. .... || 37 | 31 | 50 || 58 | 44) 45 5 | 19 § || 6 | oy | oa 41|/14|../45).. | 
Transportation & Communication 30 | 80 | 80 || 70 | 20 | 20 ‘iis cP | «- SS ee ae itil... |i 
Candies, Gum, etc. me 50 | .. | 50 || 50 | 67 | 50 | ce ee ws | ras 33 | 17 50 | - 
Heating, Plumbing, Air Condi- || 
MN caves conicuckveuss | 56 | 47 | 53 || 31 | 41 | 37 || 13 6 5 | 6; 5 | ve 37 | 11 § | 37 | 10 
DL ccouhahatnccewanaaee | 50 | 60 | 50 25 | 20 17 25 20 | 33 | Ja 50 17 és 33 
Paints and Varnishes........... || 45 | 36 | 45 || 55 | 64/55 || .. 1 31 | 15 46 «8 
Building Materials......... 38 | 47 | 75 || 50 | 40 | 19 || 12 | 13 6 || .. 5 59 | 12 6 | 23 
Retail Establishments........... | 17) .. | 20 || 67 | 83 | 60 || .. | 17 | 20 | 16 | 29|.. 71 |... | 
insurance and Financial......... || 48 | 41 | 59 || 39 | 47 | 32 || 13) 12) 9|| .. |...) 2.4 ee 4|..|% 
Wholesale chensehaneaueens |} 50 | 28 | 38 || 12 | 29 | 25 || 13 | 43 | 37 || 25) .. | .. | Brawers: 2Repei ned 
Miscellaneous.................. | 32 | 40 | 49 || 58 | 34 | 39 || 10 | 23 9 e 3 | 3|129|17)| .. | 51 3 
Advertising Agencies. .. seseeee || OO | 44 | 81 41 37 6 24) 19) 13 | oa 14 | 36 | 14 | 36 
Advertising, General............ || 42 | 25 | 50 || 58 | 58 | 33 eh Oe 4 ee | | @i2@i..iaf 
PMID. gor acesecccceccece | 44 | 47| 56 || 50| 40/38 || 6/13| 6 | |. | | 2: | 13 | 20 67 
Magazine Publishing............ | 33 | 67 | 72 | 67 | 33 | 28 || .. | 50 | 33 17 | 
Newspaper Publishing.......... || 56 | 33 = | = 56 | 33 || 11 | 11 | 23 || . i | °° 25 | 13 37 | 25 
Radio Broadcasting............. rae 1 100 | 33 || .. — F's eee cee ee a 100 
Graphic Arts...........2.e.0-e. || 48 | 33 | 43 || 48 | 43 | 43 10/14 |) 4/14]... |. 45/5) 5 | 45) 
__AVERAGE® a | 42 | 56 || 47 | 41 | 33 || 10| 14/ 9 || 2] 3] 2i|..]..|.. 96/47| 4|40| 2] 4 


* Per cent of total replies estimating increases or decreases in each group. 
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PAYROLLS 


(All Firms) 


_ARE UP 
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SOMETHING Has HAP 


*October 1939, Over October 1938—Bureau of Business Research, University of Pittsburgh. 


The pessimism of a “presidential year,” or the 
possibility of peace in Europe, will not deflate 
Pittsburgh’s prosperity. Orders on hand guar- 
antee capacity production throughout the first 
quarter of 1940. Domestic orders are being 
placed for later delivery. Government orders, 
for our own national defense program are also 
starting to come in. 


Hitch your budget to this boom—and get your 
bonus of 34c per dollar! For, although buying 
power is now 34% greater, cost of coverage is no 
higher. For full coverage, however, remember 
that, in Pittsburgh, experienced advertisers — 
your own retail outlets —- advise a TWO-paper 
buy, and consider the Sun-Telegraph as a must 
medium. 


A Partner In The Progress Of Pittsburgh’s Greatest Stores 


ale Pittsburgh SuntTelegraph | 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


PITTSBURGH © NEW YORK © CHICAGO ® DETROIT © PHILADELPHIA © BOSTON ® SAN FRANCISCO ® LOS ANGELES © ATLANTA ® BALTIMORE ® SEATTLE 
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New Products and Markets 


From technical journals, bankers, company reports and 


other sources come these items that spell OPPORTUNITY 


Another stride toward better air 
conditioning is made in the introduc- 
tion of Libbey Owens-Ford’s Thermo- 
pane. This consists of two panes of 
glass, with a layer in between of dry 
captive air sealed permanently. The 
product reduces heat penetration at 
least 50%. 

aa 

Safety in air travel—still the prin- 
cipal deterrent to greater public flying 

is likely to be further advanced by 
the new fog penetrator of Guy Ball, 
inventor, and W. L. Cummings, elec- 
trical manufacturer. The product con- 
sists of a photo-electric cell sensitive to 
infra-red rays, which are transferred 
through an iconoscope camera lens to 
a ground-glass screen on the instru- 
ment board, picturing the terrain 
below. The shipping and automotive 
industries also are looking into the 
product. 

x ok # 

A new semi-plastic shoe sole, said 
to have better wearing qualities and to 
be less expensive than leather, will be 
tried on a line of shoes of one of the 
major chain stores. Favorable recep- 
tion would mean adoption on all its 
lines, with savings to public and larger 
profit margins, 

a 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co.’s new 
rubber container for meat preser- 
vation continues to make strides in the 
meat packing industry. Cuts of meat 
are placed in these containers which 
are then vacuum shrunk and serve to 
prevent freezer burns, evaporation and 
deterioration. 


The optometry industry may be 
revolutionized into one of the most 
exact of sciences through the Phoroptor 
of the American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass. Through the various 
combinations obtainable in this ma- 
chine for testing eyes, over 50 billion 
different prescriptions for glasses may 
be worked out. 

oo ok * 

Mohawk Carpet Mills has a new 
rubber-and-wool carpet, with wool 
fibers embedded in a foam rubber latex 
base. The carpet is said to have an 
under-foot feel like that of an expen- 
sive rug, though cost is under that of 
broadloom carpets. 

The United States and Latin-Amer- 
‘an governments and business interests 
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are pooling funds to send stylists to 
South America to help design linens, 
hats, shoes, glassware, pottery, and 
similar goods which the United States 
has been importing from Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Italy, Germany and 
others. It is believed that the United 
States could absorb about $200,000,- 
000 of such products, if tastefully de- 
signed. This is in the nature of 
supplying the much-needed helping 
hand to South America. 
* * & 

Detection of sub-surface moisture 
in wood, plaster, brick and concrete— 
long a problem of paint and wall-cov- 
ering manufacturers, architects, build- 
ers, and others—has been simplified by 
the new Delmhorst Moisture Detector. 
Surface moisture may also be tested. 
Tests are made instantly by pressing a 
needle electrode into the material and 
turning the knob dial of the indicator. 
Manufacturer is Colloid Equipment 
Co., 50 Church St., New York. 

The lowly gum drop is coming into 
its own in several New England fac- 
torics, where its gelatinous pepping-up 
effect is recognized to the extent that 
it is as available in various parts of 
the factory as drinking water. 

% oe 


Timm Aircraft Corp., Los Angeles, 
will manufacture a part-plastic army 
plane. The Timm process, called 
“Nuyon,”” provides a material which is 
not affected by changes in temperature 
and humidity and in strength per 
pound is said to be considerably greater 
than metal. Success of the process 
would have a tremendous effect on the 
booming aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try. 

* % K 

A hearing device with a novel base 
has been patented by a New Yorker. 
Very small, it may be concealed in a 
pipe or cigarette holder, with sound 
conducted through the teeth. 

oo K *k 

Fluid-drive transmissions are ex- 
pected to make especially wide prog- 
ress next year. Plans for 1941 models 
offer several variations of it, and it is 
expected that within four years all new 
cars will have the gearless shift. 

* * * 

A new fillip to the radioindustry 
is possible through a new portable 
transmitting and receiving radio set, 
developed by Gerald S. Morris’ teleg- 


raphy division of the New York City 
Police. It weighs five pounds, costs 
$109, and is carried on the shoulders 
like a knapsack. 

* * * 

Research engineers of one of the 
leading oil companies are now working 
on developing glass from an oil base, 
which would represent a radical de- 
parture from the traditional silica base. 

x * * 

Yearly savings of several billions are 
expected to result from the develop- 
ment by the railroads in cooperation 
with the Association of American Rail- 
roads of a chemical which will inhibit 
the corrosive effects on equipment, 
track and bridges, of brine that drips 
from refrigerator cars. 

* * * 

The United Fruit Co. is planning 
7,000 acres of hemp plantations in 
the southern hemisphere. The harvest 
would be large enough to meet the 
United States Navy’s needs, thus dis- 
posing of the necessity of Philippine 
hemp. 

* oe * 

Ultimate developments in efforts to 
harness the rays of the sun may 
bring some of the most gigantic de- 
velopments in the history of mankind. 
Enough rays fall annually in New 
Mexico alone to supply 100 times the 
energy the United States uses from all 
forms of power. Dr. C. G. Abbot, of 
the Smithsonian Institute of Washing- 
ton, has built machines using heat- 
gathering aluminum mirrors that 
boil water and make enough steam to 
run small motors. 

ae 

Gravy, cranberry sauce, cream, coffee 
and other stains which are so inevitable 
on tablecloths and build up the laun- 
dry bill, will hold no dread for 
the housewife using koroseal-coated 
tablecloths. Sunlite Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, is the manufacturer. 

The rubber industry has a new 
competitor in Standard Oil Co.’s new 
synthetic rubber substance which is 
made cheaply from petroleum. The 
new rubber substitute, developed after 
long experimentation in the Esso 
laboratories, is known as Vistanex. 

* oe * 

The new blood-thickener for the 
thin blooded is vitamin K. It is being 
promoted as an essential to the all- 
important function of blood clotting. 

* * * 

Herculean efforts to perfect a cotton- 
fire-proofing process are being made 
in Texas—not only as a boon to fire 
prevention but also as an outlet for 
the almost perpetual cotton surplus. 


PETER B. B. ANDREWS 
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Once a Sucker, Always a Sucker? 


By exposing the grafter and confidence man, The Farmer-Stockman has released 
thousands of rural dollars into legitimate trade channels. 


NCE upon a time the grafter and confi- 

dence man could always turn to the coun- 
try when the going got tough in the cities. The 
yokels were always good for a living at least. 

They argued “Once a sucker, always a 
sucker. Change the bait and he will always bite.” 

Up to 20 years ago the grafter worked un- 
molested. He roamed the country roads in 
search of new victims. Always he had a new 
scheme to catch an old victim. 

The total take of these gentry of easy con- 
science runs into a big figure. The actual sum 
will never be known. Most of the victims won't 
squeal. But in past years we unearthed 
enough losses to learn that the slickers filched 
from the farmer enough money to pay off a big 
segment of the farm debt . . . or to buy a lot 
of tractors, automobiles or trucks. 

Just 20 years ago, The Farmer-Stockman 
started in to do something about this huge an- 
We analyzed the methods of the 
grafter and told our readers how they could 
spot him on sight. As soon as a new scheme 
would show up, we would warn our readers at 


nual loss. 


once by telling them just why it was for them 
a bad deal. We followed through in many 
cases until the grafter fled the country or until 
he was arrested and imprisoned 


ES, we have been at the job 20 years—a 

long time to devote to the simple story of 
how grafters graft. We have spent $75,000 in 
the 20 years on this one service. 

But it’s been worth it. While he isn’t ex- 
tinct, the grafter is getting scarce. The farmer 
at last has learned that no stranger ever takes a 
good thing to the country to peddle out. For the 
sake of the record, we want to point out that 
during this 20 years of effort we have never 


SOUTHWESTERN FARMERS CONSTANTLY PUT THEIR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
UP TO THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


yet discovered one single “investment” peddled 
out to farm folks worth a hoot. In nearly every 
case the loss was just an even 100 percent. 
The job of protecting a certain segment of 
farm folks against their own folly will never 
be completed. There is “one born every min- 
ute.” Each new crop must be educated. And so 
we will continue into the future the story of 


FARMERS CAUTIOUS 
IN “SIGNING HERE” 


The smiling “just-sign-on- 
the-dotted-line” boys are find- 
ing it harder and harder to 
separate the Southwestern 
farmer from his earnings. $75,- 
000 spent by The Farmer- 
Stockman on a 20-year cam- 
paign against them is making 
the going tough. 


The effort will be 
worth while. Every dollar we keep out of the 
clutches of the grafter is a dollar which some 
farm family will have to spend for the goods 
of legitimate industry. 


how the grafter works. 


‘ 


\ 
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EDITOR, THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


HE matter of protecting the interests of 

readers of The Farmer-Stockman is not con- 
fined to the editorial side of the paper. A rigid 
censorship of the advertising columns provides 
still another positive barrier against question- 
able or unscrupulous schemes, the only virtue of 
which is their ability to separate the farmer 
from his hard earned money. This policy has 
caused The Farmer-Stockman to turn down 
thousands of lines of advertising . . . has cost it 
thousands of dollars in revenue. But in so do- 
ing The Farmer-Stockman has built up a 
reader confidence unequalled in the South- 
west ...a confidence emphatically felt by those 
advertisers in The Farmer-Stockman whose 
products and services have a definite place in 
the farm homes of the Southwest. 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OKLAHOMA CITY OKLAHOMA 
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The woodman’'s version: ‘8 more 
chopping days till Christmas.” 
* * ¥ 


* * 


Kudos to Hollywood's Jack Mul- 
hall for his piece in December Screen- 
land: ‘Confessions of a Fallen Star.’’ 
People who have proved they can take 
it rate a break. Only quitters stay 
washed up. 

* * * 

Acknowledgment of Life’s Roy Lar- 
sen for sending me Peyton Boswell’s 
"Modern American Painting,” as fine 
a collection of prints by native talent as 
our age has produced, with interesting 
biographies and informative general 
text to make the whole a standard book 
of reference. 

x * * 

And while I am on the Luce, I must 
say something nice about the promo- 
tional portfolio: “When the war came, 
America turned to Time.”’ When that 
crowd does anything, editorially or ad- 
vertisingly, it is deft and definitive. I 
have a secret admiration, too, for the 
expensive tastes of this publishing 
group. 

* * & 

Allan Hovey, who does a little col- 
umning on his own, thinks Hitler’s 
reliance on astrology makes him a 
“seer sucker.” 

* * &* 

Slogan for Norway's spunky presi- 

dent: “The Wizard of Oslo.” 
* * * 

Ben Franklin, inventor of the 
lightning-rod, did something about 
blitzkrieg. 

* * &* 

In a little ad headed: “Is your body- 
skin alluring?”, Bathasweet showed a 
three-quarters view of a nude that 
would have panicked the customers of 
a penny arcade not so many years ago. 

* * * 


I am curious to know why Sun Oil 
didn’t mention the Houdry Process by 
name when it announced Nu-Blue 
Sunoco, a direct result of Monsieur 
Houdry’s experiments as I get it, 

* * * 

The age-old dream of capturing and 
storing the sun’s rays to heat our 
homes in Winter, cool them in Sum- 
mer, is once more engaging the serious 
attention of scientists. When the time 
comes, the American Can Co. will no 
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doubt be ready to seal and deliver. If 
you get tired of waiting, there’s always 
Southern California; and little Costa 
Rica is a veritable paradise. 

* * * 


If you missed “Babes in Arms’’ last 
month, be sure to catch it on the 
bounce. For Mickey Rooney’s delight- 
ful impersonation of F. D. R. For 
Judy Garland’s sweet naturalness. For 
that little bundle of sex appeal who 
played a grown-up “Babie Rosalie.” 
And for the tiny, dead-pan moppet in 
the giant shako, pretending to fumble 
the chorus routine, and looking for all 
the world like the ex-Crown Prince of 
Germany. 

se « 

Will some one please explain the 
origin and the psychology of the one- 
cent sale to me? It must work, for re- 
tailers have it again and again. 

* * * 


First lapidary to crash through with 
some epitaphs is Boston’s Ed Pope. 
For Sigmund Freud: ‘This Is No 
Dream.” For Eddie Cantor ‘Too Many 
Girls.” 

* * * 

“You can skate more than 1 mile on 
one slice of bread.” Yes, but you can 
do even more on a sheet of ice. 


* * ** 


Tessie O’Paque says she simply 
adored “The Private Lives of Hudson 
and Essex.” 

* * * 

Cincinnati's Al Morse wishes Gulf 
Oil would spell “rhythm” correctly on 
its billboards, 

* * * 

WEEI’s G. R. Dunham, Jr., would 
mark Helen of Troy’s grave: “To 
Helen Gone.” 

* * # 

Capsule Caricature: “Rude? He put 
the punk in punctilious!”’ 

so @ 

Too many copy-writers suffer from 
authoritis. 

oS 

In this week before Christmas, one 
should be charitable, but it’s only 
human to say the story about the 
Munich bomb missing Adolf by 15 
minutes (or was it ten?) belongs in 
the New Yorker's ‘That’s-Too-Bad 
Dept.” The long-suffering German 


people deserve a sane, rational leader; 

a new, improved form of government; 

a chance to contribute to world prog- 

ress in that manner of which they are 

so richly capable. 
* * * 

The bride in full regimentals taking 
time out from the receiving line to sip 
a coke through a straw puts a strain 
on my elastic imagination. 

= @ 

The other night, I added up $112 
given away on Dr. I. Q.’s radio pro- 
gram for Milky Way and Forever 
Yours candy. An even larger sum was 
sent to the propounders of the ques- 
tions, besides special prizes for a writ- 
ten questionnaire. Broadcast from a 
movie theater, it’s more fun — and 
profit—than Bank Nite. 

* ok # 

Dumbness (in the slang sense) is 
not to be recommended, of course, but 
numbness should be cultivated as a 
valiant shield in a hard-boiled world. 

* ok * 

NIT—"'Is your milkman forgetful?” 

WIT—"Yes. He has milk of am- 
nesia.”’ 

2 * 

No, Jake; I don’t think Emerson 
Drug would take your suggestion for 
an advertising character: ‘Broom 
O’Seltzer, the Irish Sweep.” 

* * # 


Primary coverage: The figleaf. 
ks 


A little display ad seeking an ad- 
vertising manager in the men’s wear 
field stated that the applicant should 
be around 28 years old. It forgot to 
say: “Bring your mother.” 

ee 

Slogan for the Schick Electric: “It’s 

all done without mirrors.” 
* * * 

Bob Graham, by the way, thought a 
razor ad might show a clean-shaven 
Santa with the caption: “Ah! That 
feels better!” And then Rolls Razor 
did just that. Telepathy or sumpin. 

* * * 


Phil Schwartz sends a one-incher, 
clipped from a Miami paper. The 
headline, ‘‘No kiddin’, colored folks!’’, 
is followed by this jumpin’ jive: 

“When you want a swell hair-do, 

Try this dressing—made for you. 
Gottum, gittim, buyum whoo, 
Dress your hair with Susie-Q.” 


* * * 


I have just seen Jason Weiler’s 70th 
annual mail-order catalog, and I'd 
rather see than do one. 

.- s 

And now, boys and girls, from the 
bottom of my heart (and page), a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 


Year! 
T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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For the beauty of your desk... 


The Laboratories of Thomas 

A. Edison did a beautiful job in designing this enclosed 

Ediphone. It actually takes up less space on your desk than 

a letterhead. It closes completely! Dust is kept out. It’s 
truly beautiful ! 

And you'll do a beautiful job using it. This amazing 


Edison Voicewriter brings efficiency to your work as well 


SAY IT TO THE 


DECEMBER 15, 1939 


Edison presents an 8%" x 11” miracle 


to expedite your work 


as distinction to your desk. Just lift the receiver and talk 
your work away. Memos, letters, instructions and reports 
clear out of your mind! You can forget them... because the 
Ediphone remembers for you. 

Try this handsome Ediphone on your own desk. No obli- 
gation. Telephone the Ediphone (your city) or write Dept. 
S-12, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


Ediphone 


EDISON OICEWRITER 
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Like any successful publication, The 
Elks Magazine's design for selling 
begins with its covers. They are 
bright, inviting, lively. As potent with 
stopping power as top-flight illus- 
trators can make them. And their 
effectiveness is fully matched by the 
wide-awake editorial job of the maga- 
zine itself. 

And there is impressive statistical 
evidence that this particular design 
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for selling is doing its job well. In 
terms of the 133.9 men readers, and 
213.2 total readers per 100 copies dis- 
covered by Daniel Starch. In terms 
of a 40% response to a feature article 
by non-subscribers, secondary readers. 
In the growing number of advertisers 
who are discovering how profitably 
The Elks Magazine can sell to a high 
income market—at a very low rate— 
$2.14 per page per thousand. 


measured, $2.14 me 800-08 09E 5 
. per page voip 


The wrap -PLUS Market 
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s\e Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
i A p Hi + Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers. 


IF WEALTH DETERMINED SIZE, 
THE U.S.A. WOULD LOOK LIKE THIS: 


PACIFIC 
80 NEW ENGLAND 
1.7 
6é WEST Sé 
NORTH 
MOUNT-| CENTRAL 
AIN 99 EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
2 36 22.0 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
° a a 66 é 29.8 
. : 66 6666 
© 4 re 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL J 
@ EAST SOUTH CENTRAL ae 
6 3.9 = 66 
AS IT DOES LOOK -- THE TOTAL WEALTH 


DETERMINED BY AREA 


IS MADE UP OF THESE PARTS: 


Bes & 


PICTOGRAPH BY 44% 152% 118% 1.5% 4.3% 3.6% 3.2% 


Saks Managomint LAND PUBLIC CONSUMERS’ MACHINERY PRODUCERS’ MONETARY RETAIL- 
AND UTILITIES STOCKS AND STOCKS STOCKS WHOLESALE 
Source: Estimates for year 1936 by IMPROVEMENTS OF GOODS LIVE OF GOODS AND STOCKS 


National Industrial Conference Board STOCK BULLION OF GOODS 


WHERE AMERICA’S MIDDLE CLASS FAMILIES LIVE, 
WHAT THEY EARN AND WHAT THEY BUY 


MIDOLE CLASS FAMILIES... ..... 5,960,000 MIDDLE CLASS FAMILIES Wewera * | MIDOLE CLASS FAMILIES .... .. . . 3,175,000 
AVERAGE YEARLY INCOME... ... .... , $1,378 AVERAGE YEARLY INCOME ......... $1,155 AVERAGE YEARLY INCOME ......:... $950 
HOMES PURCHASING BULBS... .«......... 90.1% HOMES PURCHASING BULBS ......... 86 3% HOMES PURCHASING BULBS .......... 710% 


Note: This analysis excludes families having 
received any torm of relief during the yeor. 


CITIES 100,000 & OVER CITIES 2,500 TO 100,000 TOWNS UNDER 2,500 


WHERE MODERN MAGAZINES ARE PURCHASED 


45.6% 
41 2% 


CITIES 100,000 & OVER CITIES 2,500 TO 100,000 TOWNS UNDER 2,500 


Middle Class Families include all wage-earner and clerical groups and this designation is used because, better than 


~income, it differentiates people quite accurately by reading tastes. For instance, screen and romance magazines reach 


more middle class families (measured by occupational standards) than any otheg type of magazine. These maga- 
zines and the middle class market they reach are of vital importance to advertisers of mass consumption products. 
The charts above and below give some idea of this importance. To completely understand the full. significance of 
this market, however, we recommend that you request a copy of “The Middle Class Market” from MODERN 
MAGAZINES (Modern Screen — Screen Romances — Modern Romances), 149 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sources: U. S. Notional Resources Committee 
Consumer Incomes in the U. S. 


A RAPH 86Y Modern Magazines 
MODERN MAGAZINES 4th Survey of Housekeeping 1939 


MIDDLE CLASS FAMILIES BY INCOME LEVELS 


TOTAL MIDDLE CLASS FAMILIES TOTAL U.S. FAMILIES @ 


. i, i, f:, Sa ff, If, tf, 1, up tf, tf EQUALS 1,000,000 FAMILIES 
LOL LLL LT wes 


a A Led Le UNDER $20 


WEEKLY INCOME 


ADGRAPH BY 


| Source: Modern Magazines 
MODERN MAGAZINES “(Advertisement) The Middle Class Market 
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QUESTION: Who are the installment buyers? : 
ANSWER: One-fourth of all families, with more ozs 


middle-income families than any other group 
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QUESTION: In what stores are installment 3 QUESTION: How long does it take people to 


sales most frequent? clean up installment obligations? 
BIO ANSWER: Furniture stores top the list, with ANSWER: It depends on the type of store --the | 
household appliance stores second. range being from 5.6 months to. 24.6 
4 TYPE RATIO OF INSTALLMENT TYPE MONTHS 
OF SALES TO TOTAL SALES OF TAKEN TO PAY 
STORE STORE 
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POST CARD 


A NEW VOICE FOR POLITICS 


A NEW VOICE FOR SPORT 


“A wonderful time for a New Voice to 


make a noise that needs to be heard!” 


THUS, 3 YEARS AGO, the 
late Edward S. Martin 
called by Lloyd George “the 


greatest editorial writer us- 


ing the English language” 
hailed the birth of LIFE magazine. 
@ A new voice it was, indeed —springing 
from a genuinely new concept of journal- 
ism, employing an audaciously new picture- 
and-word editorial technique! 

But ... even LIFE’s most optimistic 
friends had to ask themselves this question: 
Was this thing called LIFE too new, too dif- 
ferent, foo unfamiliar for its time? 

@ In a few brief months the answer came. 
America was ready for LIFE’s new-age pres 


entation of the world’s most worthwhile 


A NEW VOICE FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


news and information. Uniquely concise, 
stimulating, above all vivid —this fledgling 
magazine soon won the hugest total weekly 
audience that had ever read the pages of 
any magazine! 


@ To these millions, the “new voice” now 
made the wonders and news of Science not 
only understandable but fascinating — for 
example, when a $9,000 camera pictured 
for LIFE the heavenly beauty of a constel- 
lation which had started its light toward the 
photographic plates some 650 vears before. 


Politics, Economics, Industry at last took 
on an unaccustomed warmth of humanity 
an innovation typified by LIFE’s dramatic 
account of U. S. business conquering 263 
miles of Colombian mountain, jungle, and 


A NEW VOICE FOR WORLD AFFAIRS 
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A NEW VOICE FOR ART 


swamp to tap one of the world’s new major 


oil territories. 


@ War, wherever and whenever it erupted, 
was revealed with candid and perhaps pro- 
phylactic reality—for instance, in LIFE’s 
graphic documentation of the last days of 
Warsaw, presented without benefit either 
of Polish partisans or German Propaganda 
Ministry. 


Education and Entertainment, too. . 
the Arts and Sports ... Fashions and just 
plain Fun—all subjects that color the pat- 
tern of modern American living suddenly, in 
LIFE, became illuminated with a new and 
stimulating clarity. 
®@ Now LIFE ts three years old. 


It seems a good thing that the voice of 


A NEW VOICE FOR INDUSTRY 
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A NEW VOICE FOR FASHIONS 


LIFE is making its inspiring noise today 
to more people than anyone could possibly 
foresee 3 years ago. 


@ And perhaps no more significant coun- 
terpoint could be sounded to Edward Mar- 
tin’s Godspeed of 3 years ago than this re- 
cent comment of the great refugee author- 
scholar, Thomas Mann: 


“LIFE magazine is to be congratulated on 
the manner in which it enlightens the general 
public regarding current international and 
domestic problems by means of interesting fac- 
tual information presented with clarity and 


understanding.” 


Latest figure, 19,800,000 audience each week 
scientifically established and reported by the 


Continuing Study of Magazine Audiences 
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” THE MARRIAGE MARKET IS STEADY 


When it comes right down to tying up at the altar, couples admit that two cannot live as cheaply as one; 
but while the number of marriages moves up and down with business conditions, the swings are less abrupt. 
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The prices fdbmers receive are going up faster than the prices farmers pay, thus 
increasing their net purchasing power. Here is a thirty day change -- from August 15 
to September 15, 1939, in terms of what is required to pay for a new $800 car. 
TO BUY A NEW CAR 
HOGS - requiren: BUTTERFAT - requiren: EGGS - REquiRED: 
AUGUST 15 - 146 CWT. AUGUST 15 - 3571 LBS. AUGUST 15 - 4571 DOZ. 
= ee 8 ee ES | FHI GAGIIGIS 
SEPTEMBER 15 -113 CWT. SEPTEMBER 15 - 3239 LBS. SEPTEMBER 15 - 3883 DOZ. 
eee ew ee OH HHO 1) GDRIHGHHIVE 
COTTONSEED - requiren: WHEAT - require: > CORN - REquireD: 
AUGUST 15 - 49 TONS AUGUST 15 - 1468 BU. AUGUST 15 - 1750 BU. 
HHEOHSHSSEEE | 4 4 4 #4 4 fF | KERR ESEE 
SEPTEMBER 15 - 39 TONS SEPTEMBER 15 - 1100 BU. SEPTEMBER 15 - 1423 BU. 
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PICTOGRAPH By Source: “Agricultural Situation,” published by U.S.D. of A.; 
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$5.60 


Do you know that Capper’s Farmer, 


at $5.60 per line, delivers practically 
as much or more actual circulation in 
The Farm-Dominated Mass Market 
as do other national farm magazines 
with line rates ranging all the way 
up to $11.60? Ask us to prove it. 


( CONCERNS THAT SELL TO INDUSTRY; 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THEIR SALES PRACTICES 
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@) METHOD OF SELLING - - DIRECT OR DISTRIBUTOR 
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THROUGH 
DISTRIBUTOR ONLY 


BOTH DIRECT AND 
THROUGH DISTRIBUTORS 


DIRECT TO 
CONSUMERS ONLY 


23% 36% 41% 
(2) SALES AND ADVERTISING COSTS 
- AVERAGE 1935-1939 
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(@) HOW THEY HANDLE ADVERTISING 


HAVE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT HAVE AGENCY HAVE ADVERTISING 


AND AGENCY BUT NO ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT BUT 
DEPARTMENT NO AGENCY 
40% 20% 26% 
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HAVE NEITHER 
AGENCY NOR 
ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


14% 
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(@ HOW THEY ARRIVE AT ADVERTISING BUDGET 


AS A FIXED PERCENTAGE OF 
EXPECTED SALES VOLUME FOR PERIOD AHEAD 
ACTUAL SALES VOLUME OF PREVIOUS PERIOD 
AS A VARYING PERCENTAGE OF 


EXPECTED SALES VOLUME FOR PERIOD AHEAD 
ACTUAL SALES VOLUME OF PREVIOUS PERIOD 


ON A LUMP SUM BASIS SET BY 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT ALONE 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT WITH MANAGEMENT 
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Source: “A National Survey of Industrial Advertising 
Budgets,” the N. |. A. A., Inc. 


Some Comments on 
the Pictographs 
in This Issue 


A Picture of the Wealth of These 
United States: This study by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
breaks down our wealth into its com- 
ponent parts and it will surprise many 
to learn what a large share is repre- 
sented by land and improvements and 
by consumers’ stocks of goods. Our 
productive equipment consisting of 
machinery and live stock represents 
only one-fourteenth of total wealth. 

A Picture of Buy Today, Pay To- 
morrow: The figures for the first Pic- 
tograph were taken from a National 
Bureau of Economic Research bulletin 
which contains a wealth of material 
of value to any executive whose goods 
are sold by the instalment route. One 
of the most interesting features of the 
income breakdown is the importance 
of the middle class family in instal- 
ment selling. The percentage of fami- 
lies with instalment debt is low at the 
two extremes, high in the middle. 

The Marriage Market Is Steady: 
The rate of population growth is slow- 
ing down but this is not true about the 
number of families. It is primarily 
the family and not the individual 
which is the consuming unit for homes 
and other durable goods and it now 
looks as if there would be added to 
the population during the coming 
decade more than 5,000,000 house- 
holds. Instead of slowing down, the 
growth is on the upgrade. Better 
business in 1940 which is predicted by 
the great majority of subscribers—see 
results of poll on page 26—should 
further stimulate the marriage market. 

Why the Farmer Can Buy More of 
Everything: Since this Pictograph was 
delivered to the Chartmakers, later data 
on farm prices have become available 
through the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the farmer’s buying power is 
today even better than it was on Sep- 
tember 15. Many observers feel that 
the hearings of the TNEC in Wash- 
ington are motivated by the govern- 
ment’s desire to keep the prices of 
manufactured products down while at 
the same time agricultural prices go up. 

Concerns That Sell to Industry: 
These annual surveys of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, 
Inc., are well worth the $1 which the 
Association asks for them. They give 
sales and advertising figures for several 
hundred of the most important sellers 
in the industrial-consumer and inter- 
industrial fields. 
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WHEN THE Penguin! 


CAME TO Troy 


As the Penguin I, giant snow-cruiser for the 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition, laboriously inched 
its way from Chicago factory to Boston wharf- 
side mishaps forced constant changes in its 
crew’s plans and schedule. 


But from the start one city was positively on 
Penguin Is itinerary, and that was Troy. For 
here delicate scientific instruments for use in the 
frigid wastes “down under” had been skillfully 
constructed, and it was here that they were to 
be placed in the strange machine. 


Scientific instruments are only one of the 
Troy A.B.C. City Zone’s many and varied prod- 
ucts. Industrial diversification makes this major 
market of 119,324 consumers an unusually 
good and stable one in which to sell your wares. 


While the Penguin I is heading far afield for 
fresh facts, do a bit of exploring on your own: 
discover the opportunities awaiting you in this 
$38.896.000 sales field. The Record News- 
papers, Troy’s sole dailies, provide blanket cov- 
erage here at a single rate of only 12c. per line. 


RECORD. \ 
newspapers | PHI 
&. 


TROY RECORD 
TIMES RECORD 


THE TROY RECORD CO. J. A. VIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The Kind of Sales Chief 
Men Will Fight for: 
What Is He Like? 


Under one sales manager a man behaves like a plow-horse 


. .. earns his “keep,” but jacks spirit and initiative .. . 


Under another, he develops into an aggressive campaigner, 


a loyal teamworker, an inspired performer. What qualities 


of mind and heart draw out these latent abilities? 
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FEF. McGAREY 


General Manager, Petrol Corp., Philadelphia 


HE duties of a sales manager 
are clear cut and distinct. He 
has one definite purpose—to 
maintain a profitable volume of 
business, and he is duly bound ag- 
gressively to solicit and acquire new 
profitable volume which can be suc- 
cessfully handled by his firm, 

I feel that personal effectiveness of 
the sales manager depends primarily 
on one great asset—leadership. That 
important asset is a composite of a 
number of qualities, among the most 
important of which I would list: 

Self-confidence, with just a dash 
of humility. 

Moral ascendency 

Self-sacrifice 

A mild form of paternalism and 
a very mild one. 

Fairness 

Initative 

Decision 

Dignity 

Courage 

Let’s take a look at these because 
of their entire bearing on the effec- 
tiveness of the sales manager. 

Self-confidence: This results, first, 
from exact knowledge; second, from 
the ability to impart that knowledge, 
and, third, from a certain inner feel- 
ing of superiority, which is a perfect- 
ly natural result of the possessions of 
the first two factors, 

To lead, we must know. Our men 
will have no confidence in us unless 
they know that we know our business 
and that we know it from the ground 
up. One must bear in mind, how- 
ever, that there are many fields of 
selling where the engineering factor 
is so vitally important that many sales 
managers lose their personal effective- 
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ness because they are engineers first 
and leaders second. Jf we are in that 
field where the engineering element is 
so vital, let us not try to be the chief 
consulting engineer. We should have 
many technical experts who can and 
do advise us on those engineering 
problems. First and foremost let us 
be the leader, whether we have one 
man or a thousand. 

The sales manager, however, must 


T. F. McGarey 


T. F. MeGarey’s first 12 years in business 
were spent as engineer and superintend- 
ent of various building projects in New 
York. Then, after two years with the 
llth Engineers, A. E. F. (enlisting as a 
private, coming back a captain), he 
served ten years with Shell Union Oil 
Co., two of them as division operating 
manager, and eight as division sales 
manager. 

For the past year and a half he has been 
general manager of Petrol Corp., largest 
independent fuel oil company in Penn- 
sylvania. Petrol, established in 1935, also 
is a gasoline and fuel oil wholesaler in 
Baltimore and Washington, and automo- 
tive distributor in Eastern Pa., N. J., 

and Del. for Cities Service Oil. 


have a broad knowledge. Otherwise, 
if it develops that he doesn’t know 
what he is talking about, it will be 
only human for the salesman to rea- 
son, “The hell with him, he doesn’t 
know as much about this as I do.” 
Not only should a sales manager, to 
be personally effective, possess the 
knowledge vital for the best perform- 
ance of his job, but he must be able to 
put what he knows into dramatic, in- 
teresting and forceful English. He 
must learn to stand on his feet and 
speak without embarrassment. 

Moral Ascendency: A result of defi- 
nite morale, moral ascendency is based 
upon one’s belief that he is the better 
man. To gain and maintain this as- 
cendency the sales manager must have 
self-control, physical vitality, endur- 
ance and moral force. Many times 
during the day conditions will arise to 
try his temper and wreck the sweet- 
ness of his disposition. If, at such 
times, he flies off the handle, eventu- 
ally he will be the victim of his own 
temper. We all know that when we 
are angry or madder than the devil we 
say and do things that we regret in 
the dawn of the next morning. In 
leading men, the sales manager should 
never apologize to them. Better still, 
he should never be guilty of an act 
for which his sense of justice tells 
him he should apologize. 

As sales managers we must develop 
the ability to make light of our trou- 
bles, belittle our trials. We will be 
astonished as to how these acts will 
help vitally to build up within our 
organization an esprit de corps which 
at times of stress cannot be measured. 
I believe that moral force is also an 
important element in the leadership of 
men. We can and should be an ex- 
ample and a good one to the men for 
whom we are responsible. Don't 
preach to them, but bear rather in 
mind that the kind of life we would 
like them to lead can best be brought 
about through the example of the life 
we, as individuals, lead. It is aston- 
ishing how much men like to imitate 
things about them. I am a great be- 
liever in the fact that an organization 
is but a reflection of the men at its 
head. If they are loud-mouthed, care- 
less, slipshod, that is just the sort of 
an organization they have. 

Self-sacrifice is essential in leader- 
ship. We have to give of ourselves 
physically for the longest hours, for 
the hardest work, and the greatest re- 
sponsibility. We must give of our- 
selves mentally in sympathy and ap- 
preciation for the troubles of the men 
whom we lead. This man’s mother 
has died, and that one has lost all his 
worldly goods in a bank failure. They 
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in EVERY 


income group! 


Figures quoted here are from 
the Los Angeles Newspaper Reader 
Sarvey conducted by Daniel Starch 
Department of Research for the 
American Association of Adver- 
tisimg Agencies and refer to daily 
newspaper coverage in the Los 
Angeles 4. B.C. city area. 


Here is unbiased, authen- 
tic evidence of the coverage of 
both CLASS and MASS families 
offered by the Herald and Express 
in the Los Angeles A. B. C. city 

area....the richest market in the West. 


Editorial enterprise, coupled with a vigorous 
policy of public service, has rewarded the Evening 
Herald and Express with the Largest Daily Circu- 
lation of any Newspaper in the West, and the 
Largest Daily Circulation of any 5c Newspaper 
in America. 


Any campaign intended to cover this fertile mar- 
ket, logically begins with the Herald and Express. 


Ls Cangeles Evening and 
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“Have you anything suitable for a married woman?” 
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may desire help, but more than any- 
thing else they desire sympathy. We 
will be astonished at the wave of ap- 
preciation that will sweep over men 
when they receive a few written 
words from their leader, an expression 
of sympathy in an hour of trial. It 
takes but a minute and it will repay 
you ten thousand fold. 

Don’t forget birthdays and anni- 
versaries and other important dates in 
the lives of the men and their fam- 
ilies. Send them a birthday card or 
a little letter of congratulations. A 
good secretary can Keep you informed 
of these dates and the small sacrifice 
of your time will help to create that 
spirit of sympathy, loyalty and inter- 
dependence that we should have in 
every organization. 

I mentioned that we should have a 
very mild form of paternalism. 1 do 
not refer to the paternalism which robs 
men of initiative, self-reliance and 
self-respect, but rather to that form of 
paternalism manifesting itself in a 
watchful care for the comfort and 
welfare of those who are in our 
charge. 
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By doing all of these things, we will 
breathe life into what otherwise 


would be a mere machine. We create 
in that organization a soul which will 
make the mass respond to us as though 
it were one man. 

lairness: Without it, leadership 
cannot be built up or maintained, 
first, there must be shown that fairness 
which treats ali men justly. I do not 
say ‘‘alike,”’ for that would be assum- 
ing that all men are cut from the 
same piece of cloth. Some men re- 
spond to a personal and private 
“bawling out.”” Others would be irre- 
parably broken by tactics of that char- 
acter. 

A second form of fairness not to 
be lost sight of is in the giving of 
credit where credit is due. Everybody 
hates a human hog. If any of our 
men has accomplished an especially 
creditable piece of work, let us see 
that he gets the proper public recog: 
nition for it. Write him a letter if 
that is the only reward that can be 
immediately passed out. Such recog- 
nition is long remembered, and helps 
immeasurably in creating greater driv- 
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ing force in the individual. 

There is another form of fairness 
—that which prevents any leader of 
men from abusing the privileges of 
his position, When we expect respect 
from men, let us be sure that we treat 
them with equal respect; that we help 
to build their self-respect. For any 
one in authority to be over-bearing and 
insulting in the treatment of men 
under him is, frankly, the act of a 
coward. He ties that man to a tree 
with ropes of fear, and then strikes 
him verbally, knowing that the man 
cannot strike back for fear of jeop- 
ardizing his position. 

A fourth kind of fairness to which 
we should give careful consideration 
is fairness to those members of our 
staff who are specialists in their line 
and to whom salesmen should nor- 
mally report for specific information 
relative to those aspects of selling. | 
refer to our statistical men, our mar- 
keting assistants, our advertising ad- 
visers, etc. Too often there is a ten- 
dency for the sales manager to follow 
the precept that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points: 
He goes direct to a salesman on a 
problem affecting these specialists of 
his organization. This is done by 
sales managers for the following rea- 
sons: 

An emergency, and in an emergency 
this direct action is, of course, excus- 


able. 


Know-Nothing Know-It-Alls 


They do it because they do not un- 
derstand good organization. This is 
inexcusable. 

They do it because their ego de- 
mands that they should show their 
salesmen their own vast knowledge of 
these specialty fields. This is inex- 
cusable and is ruinous to a good or- 
ganization. Consideration, courtesy 
and respect toward other department 
heads are part of a good organization. 
Too often these elements are not dem- 
onstrated by men who lead or are 
supposed to lead others. 

Initiative end decision: Without 
these elements a sales manager can- 
not lead. How many times have we 
sccn men in authority give instant or- 
ders for action which later searching 
analysis proves to be, if not exactly the 
right thing, very nearly the right thing 
to have done? We have seen others, in 
an emergency, become badly rattled. 
They give an order, they revoke it, 
they give another, they revoke it, and 
they show every indication of being 
in a panic. 

Regarding the first man you say, 
“That man is a genius; he acts in- 
tuitively.” That statement, of course, 
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is mot quite true. In my opinion, 
genius is merely the capacity for tak- 
ing infinite pains. The man who was 
ready is the man who has prepared 
himself. He has studied beforehand 
the possible situation that might arise, 
and he has made tentative plans to 
cover that situation. He is the type 
of man who, confronted by the emer- 
gency, is ready to meet it. 

Dignity: 1 believe implicitly in the 
fact that a man in charge of men 
should be the friend of all of them, 
but not their intimate. If our men 
presume to crowd over us, it is our 
fault, not theirs, We have attempted 
to be too much of a good fellow and 
not a real leader. 

I have often seen men trying to 
court the friendship or to curry the 
favor of men who are under them, 
and I have never seen it to fail but 
that the men have learned to despise 
the individual who pursues that policy. 
More often than not, it is bad policy 
to have individual social contacts with 
our salesmen. If we are worthy of the 
loyalty and respect of men, they will 
give it without our asking. If we are 
not worthy, nothing that we can do 
will win it. 


Three-Phrase Formula 


When I speak of courage, | refer, 
of course, to moral courage which we 
all need just as much as we do physi- 
cal courage—moral courage which en- 
ables us to adhere without faltering 
to a determined course of action 
which our judgment has indicated as 
the one best suited to secure the de- 
sired results. Many times we will be 
beset by misgivings or doubts. We 
will see or think that someone else has 
a better way for accomplishing a de- 
sired object, In the middle of a cam- 
paign we will be tempted to change 
our plan. Don’t do it until it has been 
clearly shown that your original ideas 
were entirely wrong. If you aban- 
don them, you will be worried about 
the efficacy of your second plan. 
Every time we change our plans with- 
out sufficient reason, we weaken our 
authority and impair the confidence of 
our men. Let us have the moral cour- 
age to stand by our original, carefully 
planned action and see it through. 

Moral courage demands also that a 
sales manager assume the full respon- 
sibilities for his own acts. If one of 
our subordinates has loyally carried out 
orders, and the plan involved has 
been a failure, then the failure is ours, 
not his. We would have had the 
honor had it been successful, so let 
us take the blame publicly and fully 


if it results in failure. 
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Finally, if we aspire to leadership, 
we must study the minds of our men, 
get under their skin and find out 
what is inside. So many men are 
quite different from the way they ap- 
pear to be on the surface. Personal 
effectiveness of a sales manager, can, 
I believe, be boiled down to three very 
trite phrases—know our men; know 
our business; know ourselves. 


How Hotpoint Is Building 
Healthier, Happier Workers 
(Continued from page 23) 


ers are brought in for lectures. 

All of the above activities are ad- 
ministered entirely by employes but 
are encouraged, and sometimes finan- 
cially assisted, by the company. It is 
held to be good business. Mr. Byler 
said: 

“There's a lot more to successful 
plant operation than merely paying 
wages. We want our employes to say 
to others, ‘I work at Hotpoint. It’s 
a good place.’ Sometimes an employe 
quits and works for a time some- 
where else. If he comes back and is 
glad he came back that’s good for 
plant morale. Others know about it. 


Ve AP 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Journal 
Saginaw News 


“Employes who are satisfied with 
their surroundings do better work. 
We always remember that our co- 
workers are individuals like ourselves, 
that they have their problems to meet 
and that each one has his own griev- 
ances and heartaches. Employes here 
understand that we are always ready 
and willing to lend practical assistance 
when they are faced with difficulties 
at work or at home. 

“Naturally we have invested money 
and time in all these things, but we 
do not look at it as expense. We 
think it profits our people and the 
company.” 

There’s something else that Hot- 
point does that may profit its work- 
ers as well as the company: When any 
worker in the company employ makes 
any suggestion that increases produc- 
tion or reduces costs he’s given a 
cash reward worked out on the basis 
of a percentage of the savings. 

One worker a year or so ago made 
a simple suggestion that brought him 
a total of approximately $800. Nu- 
merous suggestions have brought 
checks of from a few dollars to sev- 
eral hundred dollars. Total awards 
over a period of years have run into 
thousands of dollars. Some workers 
have earned awards several times. 


Bay City Times 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 


Flint is among the country’s 
leading sales areas in Forbes’ 
and other “favorable sales area” 
surveys. Automotive payrolls 
are currently running $1,650,- 
000 a week. Sell your prospects 
where they’re buying...through 
the Flint Journal! For further 
facts, ask I. A. Klein, 50 E. 
42nd Street, New York, or John 
E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue. Chicago. 


BOOTH OZ NEWSPAPERS— 


Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Ann Arbor News 
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This two-page announcement in Life, plus a one-page follow-up, was the sole national advertising of a 
contest that enticed 350,000 women into shoe stores in search of entry blanks. 


Consumer Contest Pulls 35,000 Shoe 


Designs for Brown Shoe Company 


ONTESTS long have been ac- 
cepted as first class vehicles for 
centering attention on a prod- 
uct. When the Brown Shoe 

Co., of St. Louis, Mo., decided last 
Spring to hold a contest to be built 
around its “Air Step” shoe, its execu- 
tives laid down the rule that it must 
be unique, original and, above all, a 
traffic-builder for retail stores. Guess- 
ing contests, jingle-writing contests and 
all such were quickly weeded out on 
the ground that they had been worn 
threadbare, 

After a period of research and in- 
vestigation, supplemented with field 
work during which many women were 
questioned, this idea came to the 
surface—an Air Step Amateur Shoe 
Design Competition ! 

The theory was that somewhere, hid- 
den in the back of most women’s 
minds, was an idea for a “dream 
shoe”; that the thought of designing 
such a shoe would captivate thousands 
of women; that a contest would spur 
their interest and move them to action. 

Prizes were offered as follows: 

First Prize—A wardrobe valued at 
$500 to be selected by the winner; or, 
a $500 all-expense paid trip to Ber- 
muda. 

Next Five Prizes—each, a $100 
wardrobe to be selected by the winner 
herself. 
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Here’s a lesson in the mer- 
chandising of national adver- 
tising: This manufacturer 
not only pulled women into 
dealer’s stores, but told the 
dealer what to do—and how 
to do it—when they came. 


Based on an interview by a staff 
writer with 


A. G. WHITE 
Advertising Manager, 
Brown Shoe Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


One Hundred Other Prizes—each, a 
pair of Air Step shoes to be selected 


‘from the regular stock in the winnet’s 


own Air Step store. 

Announcement was made to the 
public in a double-page spread in Life, 
issue Of September 11, with a single 
page follow-up on October 2. No 
other consumer magazine space was 
used to promote the competition, space 
in Vogue, Good Housekeeping, etc., 


being maintained on regular schedule. 
There was dealer promotion—plenty 
of it—as will be described later in this 
article. But, first of all, we want to 
tell how the women were stirred. 

Here are some of the things that 
happened: 


Sketch book entry blanks (guides to 
show the women how to go about 
designing their entries) distrib- 
A IE bode ei dinncnsews 350,000 


Separate designs entered.......... 35,000 


Total pieces of mail received con- 
cerning competition ....... proce Bee 


No. of women submitting entries.. 15,571 


Entries received in final week, ap- 
0 eer rea ee 6,000 
Requests received for entry blanks 


by one Chicago department store 
that featured the contest ...... 3,800 


Requests for same received by one 
middle-western suburban store .. 500 


Entries were received from every 
state in the Union and a number of 
foreign countries—even as distant as 
Switzerland. Hundreds of local stores 
used promotional material. Women 
were required to call at Air Step stores 
to pick up the blanks. This built up 
store traffic and identified the stores 
selling Air Step shoes in the minds of 
the women, 

The following “time table’’ of steps 
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Gerdes Knows His Groceries 


62% of Burlington's 7,534 families and 80% of lowa’s 258,286 URBAN families 


344,018 Sept. 30, six months ABC 
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He also knows his customers, and 
what influences them to buy adver- 
tised foodstuffs from his grocery store 
in Burlington, lowa. 


So J. F. Gerdes, operating one of the 
better stores in Burlington, tucked 
away in the southeast corner of lowa, 
165 miles from Des Moines, is typical 
of thousands of other lowa retailers. 
By actual count 74% of Gerdes’ 
charge account customers subscribe to 
The Des Moines Sunday Register. 


That spells what is commonly known 
as “dealer influence’’—not an_ idle 
phrase but an actual, existing and 
potent force. 


979,191 Urban-living lowans spend 
over $94,000,000 per year for food— 


"Write for free booklet 


(Affiliated with the Cowle tations—KSO, KRN 


y 


$7,000,000 MORE than Cleveland 
spends!—and 80% of these urban- 
living Iowa families are regular sub- 
scribers to The Des Moines Sunday 
Register, constituting America’s No. 7 
Market.“ Actually only five metropoli- 
tan cities spend more for food than is 
Spent by these 979,191 people. 


And this figure does not include the 
additional $42,000,000 spent by 
Iowans living in towns of less than 
2,500, or on farms—377,418 rural- 
living families—of which one out of 
three is also influenced by The Sun- 
day Register. 


J. F, Gerdes, like his 6,600 brother 
grocer-merchants in lowa, know their 
groceries, their customers, and the 
potent sales effect of advertising in 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 


read The Sunday Register 


lowa's lowest milline $1.74 


| WMT and WNAX) 
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in the development of the competition 
will give an idea of just how the me- 
chanics of the campaign were carried 
out: 


June 9—A_ complete bulletin, multi- 
graphed, called “How to Present Air Step’s 
Fall Campaign to Your Customers and 
Prospects,” sent out to company salesmen. 
This outlined the entire campaign and sug- 
gested methods of attack. 


June lo—A night letter signed by Life 
magazine directing attention to the national 
advertising, in Life, sent to all Air Step 
salesmen 


July 5—A four-page color folder headed 
“A message of utmost importance to buyers 
of women's shoes,” repeating the story of 
the « mpetition and stressing its importance, 
sent to all Air Step retailers. This was 
signed by John A. Bush, president, Brown 
Shoe Co 


July 12—A four-page Life folder, con- 
sisting of a cover of Life magazine with an 
inside spread showing double-page Air Step 
Shoe Design Competition advertisement ; 
back cover one-half as a self-mailer.  In- 
cluded was a copy of the official sketch 
book entry blank. This was sent to Aur 
Step customer stores, prospects and sales- 
men. 


July 19—A two-page, two-color adver- 
tisement in Boot and Shoe Recorder an- 
nouncing the competition to the trade. 

August 2—-One-page insert on the com- 
petition in the Air Step catalog. 


August 9—Sample sketch books and entry 
blanks mailed to all customers, i.e., 
selling Air Step shoes. This informed them 
there would be no charge for the sketch 
books and blanks and asked for orders 
how many could be used. Follow-up letter 
signed by A. G. White, advertising man 
ager, Brown Shoe Co., sent to Air Step 
salesmen, customers and prospects. 


stores 


August 20—Life magazine mailed a post 
card to all customers (dealers) calling at- 
tention to the forthcoming advertisement in 
Life and the contest. This advised them 
to be alert, to participate in it and to de- 
velop local tie-ins, 


August 23—Photographs and suggestions 
for window trims built around the com- 


petition sent to Air Step dealers. 


August 28 to 31—-A busy period devoted 
to mailing out packages of sketch books, 
entry blanks, window cards, streamers, etc., 
and followed up with letter to all customer 
stores that had not signified intention to 
cooperate in the campaign. 


September 5—Mailed to all company 
salesmen, to all customer stores and to pros- 
pects, letters with an actual copy of the 
double-page advertisement just as it was to 
appear in Life; timed to arrive at approxi- 
mately the time that the magazine would 
appear on the newsstands. 


September 8—Night telegrams sent to all 
important Air Step prospects. This was the 
day before the campaign actually broke. 

September 9—Life appeared on the news- 
stands, dated September 11. 


October 2—One-page follow-up advertise- 


ment appeared in Life. This was a re- 
minder, “‘lest you forget.” 
The sketch book, mentioned severa! 


times above, was a 12-page over-the- 
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counter piece printed in blue and black, 
illustrated with wash and line drawings 
which gave: 

(a) A statement of the purposes of 
the contest which was to enlist the aid 
of the women of America in designing 
just the kind of a shoe they might 
want. 

(b) Simple directions on how to 
go about the task of designing a shoe. 

(c) The rules of the contest. 

(d) A page of helpful hints. 

(c) Several pages devoted to edu- 
cating the contestants on types of 
shoes, materials, when to wear various 
types of shoes—-in other words, a sales 
talk for Air Step shoes. It was pre- 
sumed that every woman who was con- 
sidering entering the contest would 
read this, entirely and carefully. Thus, 
while priming herself for the contest, 
a woman would absorb a knowledge of 
the line. That, of course, was subtle 
propaganda. 


conversation with some member of the 
firm or at least a clerk. The sales- 
person, if he were onto his job, could 
then do a little missionary work. Such 
a moment is the time for the salesman 
to make a friend. The clerk was ad- 
vised to say to the woman something 
like this: 

“It may help you in planning your 
design if you know more about Air 
Step shoes. Let me show you a few 
of our various styles.” 

When he had her interested he could 
launch into a sales talk that, even if it 
did not mean a present sale, might 
well build for future sales. That was 
the way, he was told, that new cus- 
tomers might be gained. It was all 
very simple and it was found to work. 

The multigraphed and staple-bound 
statement mentioned as the initial gun 
in the campaign—sent to all Air Step 
company salesmen—carried advice on 


the technique to be followed in pro- 


The Fair, Chicago, which built this window display to promote the shoe design com- 


petition, saw 


3,800 women walk into the store to ask for entry blanks. 


Hundreds of 


other stores featured the contest in various ways. 


Each official entry blank consisted of 
a single sheet of paper. On the front 
of it were blank lines for the name of 
the design as chosen by the person 
making the entry; the name of her shoe 
dealer and a space for the contestant’s 
name, address, etc. On the reverse side 
was the outline of a shoe, in simple 
hairline drawing, as a basis from which 
the entrant was to work, 

The woman who wished to try for 
one of the 105 prizes offered was re- 
quired to visit an Air Step store; only 
there could she get her sketch book 
and her entry blanks. This meant that 
many women who had never before 
given Air Step shoes a thought would 
have to identify the stores selling them 
in her city or town and must actually 
enter one such store. 

That not only worked as a traffic- 
builder but meant also that the women 
would actually meet and have some 


moting the campaign. A few selected 


paragraphs follow: 


“Please do not walk into your retailer’s 
store and lay before him the advertisements 
for Vogue, Good Housekeeping and Life 
before you do a strong selling job on the 
whole plan. As a matter of fact, don’t tell 
him what the idea is until you are ready 
to show the advertisement. 


“Start off with a brief, comprehensive 
review of the acceptance of Air Step shoes 
now ... the fact that they have been and 
are now nationally advertised. More and 
more women know this name. They are 
coming into retailers’ stores asking for Air 
Step shoes by name. They are mentioning 
the advertising. They are asking for the 
shoes they see featured in the advertise- 
ments. You don’t have to take our word 
for this—you can check it with your own 
retailers and you will find that they will 
agree. 


“Tell your retailers that Air Step shoes 
have received outstanding advertising in the 


(Continued on page 61) 
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All is forgiven... 


HE CALF IS FAT, Mr. Advertiser. And you 
needn’t tell us about the hard life you’ve 
been leading. We’ve missed you, too. 


We know how you felt when your radio 
shows slipped from fifteenth place to twenty- 
seventh. 


We bled with you when your big news- 
paper-campaign fund ran out. We shared 
in your struggles for attention against bot- 
tled goods on the billboards and even noted 
your momentary movie mania. They all 
looked good and, after all, our way of get- 
ting big things done probably seemed a 
little quiet to you. 


But son, we are durable. Good women 


still run good homes. They do other things, 
too, but until we get the Russian system of 
herding children over here, we’re all pretty 
likely to go along depending on the serious 
decisions of the wives and mothers for most 
of the patronage. 


* * * 


So if you’re tired of cornhusks, come in 
and have some roast veal. Something over 
two million good housekeepers would be 
glad to see you—glad to have you in the 
family. You’ll find them waiting right where 
you left them when the great big world 
beckoned you into places a prodigal would 
naturally expect to find roses without thorns. 
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There’s MEAT in this: Twelve full pages—a whole 
year’s VISIT with a Good Housekeeping family 
costs you 3.6¢. You can be there all year in full 
color for only 4.9¢! 
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Whiting Offers “Packaged” Stokers, 
Sells Through Appliance Dealers 


Concentrated sales effort and concentrated advertising in a 


limited area, coupled with protected-territory distributors 


and straight specialty selling methods, are enabling this mid- 


west manufacturer to cut wastes that currently characterize 


a befuddled industry. 


Based on an interview with 


STEVENS H. 


HAMMOND 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Il. 


good fortune, the 1,000,000th 

stoker will go into operation in 

the United States. A recent sur- 
vey made by the industry indicated 
that the saturation point is approxi- 
mately 20,000,000. Only 12% of all 
houses in the nation have automatic 
heat—coal, oil or gas—all the rest 
being hand-fired. That is in face of 
the fact that the sale of coal stokers 
increased 20% in 1937, the last year 
of record. 

The Whiting Corp., of Harvey, 
Ill., one of the oldest and largest 
stoker manufacturers in the country, 
is pioneering a simplified sales plan 
which, its executives believe, is curing 
a situation which has held the industry 
back from the start. There are today 
probably 300 manufacturers of stok- 
ers. Mostly their businesses are small 
and hazardous. The industry is pass- 
ing through the same phase that once 
engulfed the automobile, radio and 
refrigerator business—almost all new 
industries. It’s a shaking-out process. 

Because stokers are fixed units, 
comparatively heavy, and because in- 
stallations have been in the hands of 
skilled workmen or engineers, an ar- 
tificial resistance has been built up. 
Executives of Whiting a few months 
ago, after making surveys and a study 
of the situation, determined that this 
was one of the main problems hold- 
ing back sales. 

Another factor which they believe 
was retarding stoker sales was the 
fact that the correct mechanics for 
selling had never been attained. 
Stoker sales had largely dribbled into 
the hands of coal dealers. These sold 
stokers to a considerable degree on 
the theory that unless stokers came into 
use the sale of coal would get away 
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Seed fon this year, with average 


from them. Coal salesmen were asked 
to sell stokers. It was shortly proved 
that selling coal and selling stokers 
were two different jobs. The coal 
salesman was not as a general rule 
qualified as an appliance salesman. 

Plumbers and mechanics tried to sell 
stokers—so that they could get the in- 
stallation job. They were better sell- 
ers of labor than of equipment and 
so, only too often, they failed to click. 
Some of the larger stoker manufactur- 
ers built up headquarters staffs. They 
found that to cover the country they 
had to maintain too large organiza- 
tions The overhead ate up their 
profits. 

Whiting, from the results it has 
attained this early in its campaign, 


seems to have solved the problem by 
making the stoker a package job—a 
complete unit being delivered in a 
crate—and merchandising through ap- 
pliance dealers, The situation is sim- 
plified somewhat because stoker sales 
fit into a wel! defined geographical 
division, 

New York, eastern Pennsylvania 
and New England are eliminated be- 
cause this is an anthracite area, The 
company’s stokers are built for bitu- 
minous coal only. The Atlantic sea- 
board, south, also is out. The deep 
South, because little heating is neces- 
sary, is no stoker field. The South- 
west burns oil. Home heating is no 
problem west of the Rockies. Whit- 
ing’s field then is that region west of 
Pittsburgh and east of the Rockies and 
only as far south as where Dixie be- 
gins. To date about 70% of all sold 
have been installed within 300 miles 
of Chicago. 

Whiting divided its field in six 
zones. Each is in charge of a “zone 
man” who works directly out of head- 
quarters. Distributors come next. 
These have been given areas carefully 
worked out on sales potentials. They 
have protected territories. These, 
with the aid of the zone men, make 
contracts with dealers. The dealers 


are spaced to give them full oppor- 
tunity to profit, but their sales are 
unrestricted, 

One of the main problems has been 


This is the demonstration trailer devised by the Whiting Corp. to show how its 

domestic stoker works. Right, the complete stoker as it appears when -et up in the 

basement. Left, the same stoker in cut-out to reveal working parts hooked up to panel 
board. The trailer is used to demonstrate at group meetings of all kinds. 
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PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 


During the first 
ten months of 1939 Ross Federal 
Research Corporation made 
684,0II" personal interviews for 
far-sighted business organiza- 


tions.” Were you among them? 


“EXCLUSIVE OF MAIL *"ADVERTISING AGENCIES, 
OR TRAFFIC SURVEYS. ADVERTISERS, 

THESE INTERVIEWS RADIO STATIONS 
COVERED EVERY STATE AND REPRESENTATIVES, 
IN THE NATION PUBLICATIONS 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH CORPORATION - 18 EAST 48th STREET - NEW YORK 
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“Colossal” indeed is the Red’s regular listening audience—day or night, 


male or female. It’s by far the biggest in the business. “Stupendous” 
too, is the number of families who “listen most” to the Red. Neverthe- 
less, they’re facts proved by radio’s most complete circulation study— 


the only one ever made which covers both halves of the radio audience! 


With your own future profits in mind, 
consider two facts. First, among the 
many Red Network boosters are the 
beauty aid makers, who preferred the 
Red by a two-dollars-to-one margin 
over any other network during the 
first nine months of this year. Second, 


79 national advertisers last year ap- 
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propriated more money for the Red 
Network than for any other single 
advertising medium in the world— 
over $31,000,000! 

This, we believe, is conclusive evi- 
dence of the confidence advertisers 
have in the Red Network’s ability to 
sell goods. A confidence substantiated 
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--- BUT MISS DEVOON, 
WHEN YOU SAID “EXTRAS”, I 
——=q THOUGHT YOU MEANT YOUR 
EXTRA LADY LISTENERS* ON 


Sure, NBC 
look “Hollywood” 


THE RED NETWORK! 
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by facts unearthed in the only net- 
work survey ever made which cov- 
ered not only the usual radio research 
territories, but the “Other Half” of 
the national radio audience as well— 
the previously “uncharted” areas 
where 51% of all U. S. radio-owning 
families are located! 
New Light on Radio 

The revelations in the “Other Half” 
story prove many things of great- 
est importance to advertisers. Facts 
are brought to the fore which no 


profit-minded advertiser can ignore. 
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*Women-wise advertisers of cosmetics and shampoos know what the Red 
can do. That is why they invested $1,204,000 in the Red Network during 
the first nine months of 1939—more than twice as much as in any other. 


Red Network figures 


—but they're facts! 


Puzzling time-buying knots are un- 
raveled. Proof is given that a CAB 
rating on the Red means a greater na- 
tionwide audience for a program than 
the same rating on another network. 
In short, a completely new concep- 
tion of comparative network circula- 
tions and values has been born! As 
one agency executive put it “At last 
I understand how radio works. and 
why the Red Network produces extra 


,999 


results for my clients! 
Missing Extra Sales? 


We believe that when you hear all of 
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this astonishing story, you'll agree 
that there are reasons aplenty for the 
high regard in which the Red is held 


by present advertisers. You'll know 


why it is the country’s No. | adver- 
tising medium... why, ever since net- 
work broadcasting began, it has aired 
the majority of the leading day- and 


night-time programs. The Red’s extra 
national coverage means extra sales 
for you. 

You are invited to join the Red’s 
long list of distinguished, profit-wise 
customers! 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SERVICE 


NBC Red NETWORK 


The network most people listen to most 
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to find qualified appliance dealers. 
Ninety-four per cent of all homes to- 
day have radios; 92% of all wired 
homes have a comparatively complete 
line of electrical labor saving devices; 
58% have mechanical refrigeration. 
The big remaining field to scratch, for 
the appliance dealer, then is stokers, 
they reasoned. 

The appliance dealer has always 
been a bit afraid of the stoker. He 
didn’t understand it. The thought of 
installations frightened him. Most 
stoker companies scared him all the 
more because, when they began to talk 
stokers to him their salesmen produced 
brobdingnagian books of specifications, 
instructions, requirements and what- 
not. He'd take a look, get a head- 
ache, and back off. 

Whiting solved this by simplifying 
all such information for each model a 
typed page or two. The appliance 
men were told: 

“All you do is to sell a package* 
We deliver the package on a truck and 
you get your commission, The FHA 
stands ready to take over your sales 
contract, give you your money at once 
and guarantee you against credit 
losses. When you've sold the package 
the distributor takes over. He makes 
the installation, services the job and 
guarantees it for a year. You merely 
sell.” 


How Sales Forees Are Built 


Specialty dealers understand that 
method, It’s what they had been do- 
ing all along, They've got a new 
item now which has not deteriorated 
into an “over the counter’ business. 
Because the home stoker is only eight 
years ago, there are no trade-ins to 
make them unhappy. 

Appliance dealers, recruiting new 
crews, are told: 

“Hire the best refrigerator, washer, 
and radio salesmen you can find. We 
will train them for you. They do not 
have to be stoker salesmen. You can’t 
find stoker salesmen because they are 
all working selling stokers, profitably, 
for some other dealer. There is no 
mystery about sizing and selling 
stokers. Any average salesman who 
can get names on contracts can learn 
the few fundamentals of stoker selling 
in a few days of intensive effort. We 
will take care of this detail.” 

Canvassers are being used to un- 
cover stoker prospects. Numerous 
women are employed. These get a 

* There are exceptions to this rule. In 
outlying and isolated districts the dealer 
may carry stocks and parts and perform all 
functions of installauons and maintenance. 
The package system to date functions only 
in the metronolitan areas. 
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small drawing account but their main 
income is from the commissions they 
receive on sales. These feminine 
“bird dogs” seem to have a better 
faculty for getting into homes and 
getting confidential with the house- 
wives. Young men just out of college, 
especially graduates in engineering 
courses, are accepted gladly. They 
“train more easily” than the old, ex- 
perienced doorbell pusher, who may 
be rather set in his way. 

Stevens H, Hammond, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, appliance di- 
vision, said: 

“It seems to be the history of all 
inventions that general acceptance 
does not come until approximately 
1,000,000 units have been sold. That 
was true of automobiles and refriger- 
ators, and it is true of radios and 
other items in the appliance field. Un- 
til then the seller has to educate the 
prospect, break down resistance and 
face a tough selling job. After the 
first million are in use the public in 
general accepts it, wants it, and after 
that prosperity comes to the industry. 

“That is the time in the evolution 
of such a new industry when the 
manufacturer, the dealer and the sales- 
men make the most money. We be- 
lieve that stokers are arriving at that 
stage now. We have also learned that 
when a product reaches the ‘over the 
counter’ stage the profits lessen, and 
the salesman suffers. We look for- 
ward to some very good years in the 
stoker business.” 

The Whiting Corp. is 56 years old. 
It was organized by J. H. Whiting to 
manufacture foundry equipment. Up 
to that time all foundry equipment 
was homemade. Whiting was the first 
to produce it in mass volume. From 
there the company expanded into the 
manufacture of cranes, railroad equip- 
ment and general heavy maintenance 
goods, 


In its evolution it entered the chem- 
ical field as the manufacturer of ma- 
chinery and equipment used in the 
making of chemicals. It first work 
was for the Swenston Evaporator Co., 
which is now a division of Whiting. 

As one of the chief requirements 
for foundries is combustion, the com- 
pany started early to make heating 
equipment. It followed naturally in- 
to the making of pulverizers, blowers 
and burners for coal. For most of 
its lifetime it dealt only with the in- 
dustries. The result was peaks and 
valleys. Panics and depressions hit 
it hard. Five years ago the manage- 
ment determined to try to level off 
the highs and lows by going direct to 
consumers, and the domestic stoker is 
one of the results. 

At the present stage of the cam- 
paign to put stokers in homes, Whit- 
ing is using no national magazine 
advertising and no trade papers. In- 
stead it concentrates on cities and 
areas where it has established distri- 
bution and where specialty salesmen 
are on the job. Local newspapers are 
employed. Some of this advertising 
is cooperative, Whiting sharing the 
costs with the dealer or distributor o1 
both. On top of that, Whiting sup- 
plies mats to dealers for straight deal- 
er advertising. 


Other Advertising Ammunition 


Commercial literature consists of 
broadsides and envelope stuffers, in 
color, with the dealer’s name im- 
printed. Direct mail material is also 
available, in color, Salesmen carry 
analysis blanks which enable them to 
lay before the prospect cost estimates 
on various types of fuels for the year. 
This is effective selling as coal, in 
most localities, shows a saving over 
other fuels, the analysis is often a 
clincher for the stoker sale. 

Point of sale advertising includes 
such items as neon clocks, signs and 
tube signs, action window cards and 
interior and counter signs and posters. 
These are built around such ideas as 
‘Save’ and ‘‘Basements Go Modern.” 

Literature features such points as 
cleanliness, health, comfort, etc. In 
all, 14 reasons for stoker installation 
are listed. Whiting domestic stokers 
come in a variety of sizes and the 
price ranges from approximately $200 
to $350 installed. 

Whiting has worked out a sales- 
man’s control form called the “Work 
Plan Sheet’’ which it supplies to deal- 
ers. With this the salesman plans his 
calls each night for the following day. 
A copy of the sheet is left with the 
dealer. Ostensibly this gives the deal- 
er a schedule for the salesman’s day 
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so that he may be reached by "phone 
during the day if necessity arises. In 
reality it “polices” his calls, as he 
will hesitate to change his schedule 
materially because he may be wanted. 

At the end of each day he lists and 
reports all unplanned calls he makes. 
Too many unplanned calls indicate 
that he is working hit-or-miss. That is 
likely to bring censure down upon his 
head. 

The plan sheet also calls for an in- 
dividual report on each call. The 
salesman is required to write this re- 
port as soon as he leaves the pros- 
pect, while everything is fresh in his 
memory. ‘The original goes into the 
dealer’s file and the salesman keeps a 
duplicate. These are used for reference 
when repeat calls are made. 

At the end of each month the num- 
ber of calls made day by day are sum- 
marized and the results of the man’s 
work are reported back to him. Know- 
ing this check-up will be made, he is 
less inclined to permit himself to have 
loafing periods. 


Zone Meetings “Train” Dealers 


Whiting considers that its present 
job falls under two primary headings: 
Building up the dealer organization. 
Selling public acceptance of its stoker. 
In building up the dealer organization, 
30 zone meetings were held dur- 
ing the Summer. Three men repre- 
senting Whiting are present at each. 
One of these is an engineer, another 
is a representative of the sales depart- 
ment and the third is a zone man. 

One of the most effective features 
of the entire campaign, from point 
of interest, is an open trailer which 
holds two identical stokers. One is 
shown complete, just as it goes into 
the basement, with control panel and 
all. Plugged into a light socket it is 
shown in operation, The other one 
is a “cut-out” model. This shows 
all the working parts in motion. 

The trailer is used to demonstrate 
before meetings of salesmen, or it may 
be leased by distributors or dealers for 
customer demonstration purposes. 

“We have felt that the stoker mar- 
ket has been mistreated,” said Mr. 
Hammond. “In the main, we be- 
lieve, it has been in the hands of men 
lacking proper experience in selling 
this type of goods. We are trying to 
overcome that. We believe, too, that 
in making stoker selling a ‘package 
job’ we’ve moved sharply toward our 
goal. We have taken many of the 
complications out of it.” 

The Buchen Co., Chicago, is in 
charge of the compilation of adver- 
tising and promotional matter and is 
placing the advertising. 
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MeO LETTERHEAD 


pays dividends 


in any size business 


Here is the firm of John Middleton, Inc., who have blended fine 
smoking tobaccos for three generations. They want their letterhead 
to reflect quality and precision. They want their customers to get 


the right impression...and so they choose STRATHMORE BOND. 


To every business that values its reputation, a good letterhead is a 
good investment, whether that business numbers its public by the 
hundreds...or by the millions. For every letter over that firm name 
represents that business. 


When you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, it costs less than 
1% more than the same letter written on the cheapest paper you 
might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as 
can be made, the cost is only 2.9% more. Such plus value, for so 
little cost difference, is sound business economy. 

7 7. ” 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance fac- 
tors important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check 
list. Dept. s,m. 8, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Do Dealers Know You Advertise ? 


(Continued from page 20) 


anti-fat’’ prod ict. Ry Krisp, 8%. 
Other leading wrong mentions were 
Dole, 4%, Kemp's Sunray, 4%, and 
Wonder Bread, 1%; “don’t knows’ 
were 14%, and the total of all prod- 


ucts mentioned was 32. 


Knox, ad No, 9: Royal, Jell-O and 
Cox, with percentage mentions of 13, 
11. and 4, accounted for one-third of 
the definite mentions; 15% 
“don't know,” 
52.4%. 


were 
Right mentions were 


Hoffman, ad No. 10: According to 
Ross men, this company has gotten 
over to grocers its ‘headin’ home’ 
slogan, and the good identification fig- 
ure of 58.3% may be traceable 
largely to this. Ruppert was credited 
by 7%, Ballantine by 5, Schaefer by 
4. All told, 22 beers were mentioned. 
The ‘don’t knows” were 14%. 


Lux, ad No. 11: 
third highest, with 78.9% correct 
mentions. There were only 5% 
“don’t know” mentions, and the lead- 
ing wrong credits went to Camay with 
4% and Sweetheart with 2. A total 
of 14 products were mentioned. 


Fels Naptha, ad No. 12: ‘“Tattle- 
tale gray,” according to Ross inter- 
viewers, was well known to most gro- 
cers, but they couldn’t remember what 
soap product it was associated with! 
The summaries bear this out: 28 differ- 
ent products were mentioned, and the 
Fels mentions, 35.6%, were second 
lowest in the group of a dozen ads. 
Ivory was credited by 7.9% of the 
grocers, Lifebuoy by 5.3%, Camay by 
5.1%, Woodbury and Kirkman’s, 
each 3.8%. 


This ad scored 


Premiums in the Store 


No questions about premiums were 
raised by the Ross Federal interview- 
ers, but several of the newspaper ad- 
vertisements featured premium offers. 
The reports show that a large percen- 
tage of the grocers complained that 
they seldom had any advance informa- 
tion On premiums as advertised in the 
newspapers and on the radio. Cus- 
tomers were the first to tell them, and 
of course it is very embarrassing to 
any retailer to have customers come in 
and ask for a deal the retailer is not 


prepared to supply. 


Comments on Radio Programs 


The 12 radio programs have been 
on a New York radio station from a 
minimum of eight months in the case 
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of Shredded Ralston’s “Inside Story’’ 
to cight years for Carnation’s Con- 
tented Hour, and six years for Jell-O’s 
Jack Benny. The average for the 12 
programs is three and a half years. 

But in the case of only three prod- 
ucts—Jell-O, Chase & Sanborn, and 
Kraft-Phenix—-were as many as 50% 
of the grocers able to identify cor- 
rectly the name of the sponsor. “John’s 
Other Wife,” a day-time program 
which is sponsored on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday by Old English 
No-Rubbing Floor Wax, and on 
Thursday and Friday by BiSoDol, was 
identified by six grocers for BiSoDol 
and by not a single one for Old Eng- 
lish Floor Wax. 

The “baby” of the programs so far 
as length of sponsorship is concerned 
is Ralston’s Inside Story. Here three 
grocers out of 400 made a correct 
identification. 

The Ross Federal interviewers point 
out a fact which is obviously true 
about the average grocer—he spends 
lorg hours in the store and has little 
or no opportunity to listen to day- 
t.m¢ programs. This may help to ex- 
plain why the highest ratings went to 
evening programs and especially to 
Sunday evening hours. Many of the 
grocers who were forced to give a 
“don’t know” answer or who made a 
guess, but a wrong one, were quite 
familiar with the name of the program 
or the star, so the Ross men found. 
They knew that the program adver- 
tised something, perhaps even some- 
thing that they sold in their stores, 
but they didn’t have the foggiest idea 
of the name of the product. 

In a number of instances, the gro- 
cer’s wife or son or daughter was in 
the store when the interviewer called 
and one of them was able to make the 
identification. In general, they seemed 
to know much more about both the 
radio and the newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising than did the owner 
of the store. 

One of the better grocers, one with 
a splendid store in a fashionable sec- 
tion of Manhattan’s Madison Avenue, 
made 100% correct answers to the 
radio questions. When the Ross Fed- 
eral man remarked that he seemed to 
be a radio fan, the grocer answered, 
“I never listen to the programs but 
it is part of my business to known 
what is advertised.” 

Only one such grocer was found in 
the survey among 400. 

In general, the correct information 
which grocers had about radio pro- 


grams reached them, according to the 
admission of the grocers, from their 
customers, and this may help to ex- 
plain why a number of surveys among 
grocers indicate that radio is their pre- 
ferred medium. 


How Grocers Rate 
Food Advertisers 


The third question was: The manu- 
factuvers of what three products, in 
your opinion, are doing the best job 
af keeping you informed about their 
current consumer advertising cam- 
paigns? 

The fourth question was similar to 
the third, except that it asked which 
three are doing the best job of supply- 
ing usable point-of-sale materials 
which tie up with their advertising 


’ campaigns. 


Summarized below are the first 25 
for each question, 


Information, To 


Oxydol 

Rinso 

Lux as 
White Rose products 
Hoffman beverages .... 
Jell-O 

Spry 

Chase & Sanborn coffee 
National? Biscuit 

Bond bread .... 

P & G soap 
Palmolive 

Super Suds 

Maxwell House 
Kirkman’s soap 
Lifebuoy 

Heinz products . 
Canada Dry 


Kraft cheese 

Lipton 

Ballantine beer 
Wheaties 

Dole pineapple juice 
Silver Cup bread 


Point-of-Sale, % 


Oxydol 
Rinso 
Lux 


Hoffman beverages 
National Biscuit 


OPNDYVRYN 


Ballantine beer 
Palmolive 
Kellogg's 
Bond bread 
Canada Dry 


Schaefer beer 

Kirkman soap 

Kraft cheese 

Chase & Sanborn coffee 

Ruppert beer 

P & G soap 

Maxwell House 

Super Suds 

Wheaties : 
Sunshine biscuits ............. 2.3 
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Now WCCO's 50,000 watt 


voice is booming-out from its new 
six hundred and. forty foot antenna 
to a 78.5% larger minimum service 
area...to nearly three million radio 
listeners. Here’s unique one-station 
coverage of the Northwest and the 
é Twin Cities. WCCO, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, is owned and operated by 


CBS; represented. by Radio Sales. 


20,000 WATTS WHERE IT COUNTS MOST. 


initial We a ee 


oe ARE TALLEST STRUCTURE munt'sons 


" THE COLUMBIA @ 
| VERTICAL BROADCASTING): 
SANTENNA OF SYSTEM 


8io KILOCYC LES 


WABC’s Light 

Until January of last year, WABC, New 
York, key station of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, was little more than just 
that. For more than 13 years WABC had 
hidden its light under the mighty CBS 
bushel. As the CBS owned and operated 
outlet in New York, the station could boast 
of no personnel of its own, no promotional 
activity and few non-network advertisers. 

W ABC had never been listed in the New 
York telephone directory, nor even on the 
directory in the lobby of the CBS Madison 
Avenue headquarters. There was no such 
thing as a WABC letterhead—all corres- 
pondence went out labeled “Columbia 
Broadcasting System.’ More important than 
letterheads, the WABC listing in Standard 
Rate and Data carried routine information 
about the station, but no rate schedule. 
W ABC didn’t possess one. As for local ad- 
vertisers, the Station had only two con- 
sistently: Horn & Hardart, a local automat 
and bakery chain that had been on WABC 
for nine years, and Bulova Watch time sig- 
nals at station breaks. 

There was another side of the WABC 
picture, however, not quite so gloomy. If 
the station wasn’t recognized by advertisers, 
at least it could count on the support of its 
listeners. For radio’s most concentrated and 
most critical audience, all the networks 
maintain key stations in the New York area. 
In addition, there are some 18 other local 
stations, without network affiliations, serv- 
ing New York and vicinity. Year after year 
in surveys of the New York listening audi- 
ence, WABC had come out with one of 
the highest popularity ratings of any of the 
21 New York stations. Five studies con- 
ducted within the past seven years to mea- 
sure station popularity in New York gave 
WABC top honors. 


Primary Coverage: 14,500,000 
People 


But far from covering only Metropolitan 
New York, WABC’s 50,000-watt trans- 
mitter at Wayne Township, N. J., reaches 
a five-state, 50-county primary service area, 
stretching “north to Berkshire County in 
Massachusetts, west well into Pennsylvania, 
south to Southern New Jersey and east all 
over Long Island, Martha’s Vineyard and 
Nantucket.” 

In surveying its market, WABC found 
that it could claim primary coverage of an 
area containing 14,500,000 people—11% of 
the total U. S. population, 14.8% of all 
the radio families in the country. Each 
year, WABC found, the 3,415,000 radio 
families in its primary listening area spend 
more than $5,000,000,000, buy 18% of the 
food products purchased in the United 
States, 12% of the drugs and 21% of the 
clothing. 

That this market constituted a good talk- 
ing point for the sale of time over WABC 
is obvious. Still, little attempt had ever 
been made to sell WABC to local adver- 
tisers. With one of the highest listener rat- 
ings of any station covering “the world’s 
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richest market,’ WABC was noticeably low 
in non-network advertising revenue. In fact, 
as WABC now puts it, it was “top New 
York station with listeners, bottom with 
local advertisers.” That was the status of 
the station—and constituted its chief prob- 
lem—in December of 1937 when CBS de- 
cided to uncover the WABC light and build 
the station commercially. 

WABC’s most immediate need was for a 
manager well versed in the sale of radio 
time. The man appointed to do that job was 
Arthur Hull Hayes, eastern sales manager 
of Radio Sales, Inc., spot time sales repre- 
sentatives for all Columbia owned and oper- 
ated stations. Art Hayes took over the sales 
managership of WABC in January, 1938. 
By December of last year the station was 
chalking up six-figure monthly billings. 

Compared with a non-network station, 
WABC really had little time to sell. It 
opened at 7:30 in the morning, well after 


Art Hayes 

reasoned that the 

early morning 

hours could be 
sold. 


some of the other New York stations had 
started their broadcast day. Its first network 
show came on around 9, and with the ex- 
ception of a few isolated afternoon and 
evening spots the remainder of its broadcast 
day until midnight was taken up with net- 
work shows. That left approximately two 
hours of the broadcast day available for 
local sponsors. 

Mr. Hayes’ experience with other CBS 
stations had proved to him that tremendous 
audiences are available during early morning 
hours. Number One on his calendar of 
changes to be made at WABC, therefore, 
was an earlier opening for the station—first 
at 6:45, now at 6:20. That added an extra 
hour to WABC’s available time. 

Another serious need of the station was 
a set-up of specially designed local programs 
that would sell. Mr. Hayes began building 
it. Previously, WABC’s programs had had 
little local flavor—no local news, weather 
forecasts, sport commentators, etc., to offer 
the local advertiser. Also, the station’s sus- 
taining hours were not arranged so that an 
advertiser would buy time “across the 
board,” i.e., there was no continuity in the 
available morning hours that would enable 
an advertiser to buy, say, a 15-minute spot 
at the same time five or six days a week. 

The first programs developed for the 
“new WABC” were designed to take care 
of the local angle of the station’s deficien- 
cies. WABC set up a news service with 
United Press for newscasts, sold two six 


days a week right off to Melville Shoe Co., 
manufacturers of Thom McAn shoes, and 
Bosco Co., manufacturers of milk amplifiers, 
a third later to Brown & Williamson Tobac- 
co Corp. Then came a sports broadcast, 
conducted at first by Ed Thorgersen and 
later by Mel Allen. Brown & Williamson 
now sponsors it two days a week. 

When WABC built its “Morning Al- 
manac” with Phil Cook, it was originally 
planned to be broadcast for 45 minutes, six 
days a week, allowing non-competing ad- 
vertisers sponsorship of 15-minute periods 
on the show. But the “Almanac” soon had 
to come on the air for a second edition 
later in the morning. Present sponsors on 
the show are Bond Stores, distributors of 
men’s clothing, on six days a week; Quaker 
Oats, with a five days a week schedule; and 
Liggett Drug Co. and J. W. Beardsley 
Sons, each sponsoring 15 minutes of the 
show three days a week. 

Mr. Hayes reasoned rightly that the ex- 
tra hour nrovided by an earlier station open- 
ing could be sold. In addition to the large 
towns and cities in the WABC market 
there are some 86,760 farms on which 421.- 
830 people live and work—and rise early, 
Early risers also are the mill and factory 
workers up the Hudson River and around 
the industrial centers of New Jersey. 


Program Tailored for Early Risers 


A program that would appeal to this type 
of audience, and to advertisers who wanted 
to reach the farmers and laborers, was soon 
in the making around the WABC studios. 
It turned out to be a 25-minute “recorded 
music and genial personality” show, going 
on from 6:35 to 7, featuring Larry Elliot, 
veteran CBS announcer and 1937 winner of 
the Kaufman trophy for the outstanding 
Washington commercial announcer. Adver- 
tisers are offered one minute—or 100-word 
announcements “delivered straight or 
woven into the program at the choice of 
the advertiser.” After trying out the show 
as a sustainer, WABC offered it for sale 
the first of October this year. Ford imme- 
diately bought announcement spots to plug 
its 1940 line, and, beginning the middle of 
this month, Kondon Manufacturing Co., 
makers of nasal preparations, will sponsor 
announcements three days a week. 

With the majority of its time which was 
not already taken up by network shows, now 
sold to local advertisers, WABC is still 
building shows to provide additional op- 
portunities for local advertisers. One such 
is WABC’s “Woman's Page of the Air,” a 
15-minute, six days a week morning pro- 
gram, featuring Adelaide Hawley, editor 
and commentator for Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer’s “The Woman’s Page” news reel 
feature. 

WABC’s advertisers—including, besides 
those mentioned, Maryland Pharmaceutical 
Corp., makers of Rem and Rel cough prep- 
arations; Thomas Leeming & Co., manufac- 
turers of Baume Bengue; Dodge Motors 
and Regal Shoe Co.—are well pleased with 
the sales results of their WABC programs. 
CBS is just as pleased at the increased 
local business being placed on its New York 
outlet. WABC carried some 47% more 
local advertising in 1938 than in 1937, and 
the first nine months of '39 were 166% 
over the same period a year ago. 

Starting with only a skeleton staff in Jan- 
uary of last year, WABC now has a staff 
of 23—all its own. Besides its own sales 
department, the station now has a program 
department, its own production men, script 
writers, and service and publicity depart- 
ments. It also has its own letterheads now 
—and its own neatly printed rate card, 
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$6,000,000 for TBS 

Transcontinental Broadcasting System, to 
go on the air at 10 a. m. New Year's Day, 
announced last fortnight that 35 hours of 
weekly sponsored time had been sold, rep- 
resenting an income of $6,000,000 a year; 
93 station affiliates signed, and 10,000 miles 
of wire facilities and 12 relay points were 
being set up to provide 16-hour-a-day 
service. 

Names of advertisers and agents signed 
had not been revealed at this writing, but 
it was reported that Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert and some of its clients would be 
important factors. 

John T. Adams and Elliott Roosevelt are 
chairman of the board and president; 
George J. Podeyn, general manager; M. P. 
Wamboldt, program director; Roy H. 
Holmes, traffic manager; William A. Porter, 
general counsel; A. F. Adams, controller, 
and J. K. Lasser & Co., accountants. Head- 
quarters have been taken at 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 

Originating points of most shows will be 
WMCA, New York; WJJD and WIND, 
Chicago; WFWB, Los Angeles. Other 
major market stations include WMEX, 
Boston; KQV, Pittsburgh; WBNY, Buf- 
falo: WTOL, Toledo; WJBK, Detroit; 
KCMO, Kansas City; KXOK, St. Louis; 
WJBW, New Orleans, and KYA, San 
Francisco. 


$82,000,000 for Networks 


Eleven-month figures indicate that bill- 
ings of the National, Columbia and Mutual 
networks will total about $82,300,000 for 
the year 1939, or about $10,000,000 more 
than in 1938. 

The two NBC networks, with $4,234,984, 
and CBS, with $3,456,323, had an all-time 
record month in November. Mutual dipped 
somewhat from its record of $428,221 in 
October, to $327,045. 

CBS for the year, it appears, will gross 
$34,400,000, as against $27,345,397 in 
1938, and NBC will rise from last year’s 
$41,462,679 to about $44,500,000. Mutual 
should show a gain of about $400,000, to 
about $3,400,000. 

Transcontinental Broadcasting System 
(see story above) is scheduled to go on the 
air January 1. Arde Bulova, watch maker 
and broadcaster, plans to start an eastern 
network, from Philadelphia to Boston, early 
in 1940. 

Effect of the newcomers on the business 
of the older networks cannot yet be deter- 
mined, Increased competition for listeners, 
plus increases in the power of certain sta- 
tions and in the total number of sets avail- 
able. should boost the networks’ total 
audicnce. 

In late November, for example, the FCC 
authorized stepping-up night power, from 
1,000 to 5,000 watts, of KSCJ, Sioux City; 
WSAI, Cincinnati; WSTD, Toledo, and 
KGIR, Butte. 


Times-Star Acquires WKRC 
The Cincinnati Times-Star Co. has pur- 
chased WKRC, 5,000-watt Cincinnati sta- 
tion, from Columbia Broadcasting System, 
and Hulbert Taft, Jr., has been named gen- 
eral manager. Weed & Co. has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representative. 


Bacon Joins WGR-WKBW 


John A. Bacon has been appointed direc- 
tor of sales—effective January 1—of sta- 
tions WGR and WKBW by the Buffalo 
Broadcasting Corp., Buffaio, N. Y. He was 
formerly national advertising manager of 
the Scripps-Howard Buffalc Times. He suc- 
ceeds Lew Avery. 
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Everywoman’s Magazine 


Success of Family Circle, distributed 
through various grocery chains, and A & P’s 
Woman's Day, has inspired Frank A. Grady 
of Grady & Wagner, New York advertising 
agency, to provide a parallel magazine for 
customers of independent grocers, and a 
parallel advertising medium for grocery ad- 
vertisers, 

Everywoman’s Magazine, New York, will 
appear January 5, dated February, and 
monthly thereafter. It will retail at three 
cents a copy. Each grocer distributing it 
must order at least 100 copies on a non- 
cancellable 12-month contract. 

Circulation is being effected through 
salesmen of Francis H. Leggett & Co., gro- 
cery jobber. About 300,000 circulation is 
assured at this writing, Mr. Grady said, and 
more is expected by the first issue. 

Leggett will use the back cover for listing 
its own Premier brands as well as nation- 
ally-advertised brands. Dealer’s name and 
address also will be stamped on the back 
cover. Additional copies of the back page 
and handbill circulars, as well as window 
strips of advertisers, are provided. 

The average independent grocer, Mr. 
Grady explained, has been unable to use 
newspapers or radio for promoting his busi- 
ness, “since most of it emanates from 200 
to 400 families. Everywoman’s Magazine 
thus gives concentrated circulation to any 
grocer distributing it.” 

The magazine is designed primarily to 
interest women in the $1,500-$2,000 income 
brackets, “responsible for 40% of the total 
volume of groceries sold in this country.” 

Editorially, Everywoman’s is intended to 
provide the “stopping” advantages of pic- 


ture publications with the features of 
women’s service books. McCall’s is doing 
the printing. Distribution will be national. 

Elita Wilson is editor, Departmental 
editors are Amy Vanderbilt, cooking; 
Pegeen Fitzgerald, fashion; Julia Shawell, 
radio; Willella de Campi, home decoration ; 
Mollie Merrick, Hollywood; Angelo Patti, 
child training. Cash prize contests will be 
featured. 


Richard E. Daniel- 

son buys control of 

Boston’s tradition- 

rich ‘‘quality”’ 

monthly — The At 
lantic. 


Kaiden-Kazanijian 


Danielson Heads Atlantic 
Richard E. Danielson, former president 
and editor of the Sportsman, has purchased 
Ellery Sedgwick’s controlling interest in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and has become president 
of the Atlantic Monthly Co. Edward A. 
Weeks continues as editor, Donald B. Sny- 
der publisher and treasurer, and Merrill C. 
Welles advertising manager. Mr. Sedgwick, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly from 1908 
to 1938, remains as head of the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, book publishing division. 


Life’s Advertisers 


Life celebrated its third birthday this 
month, and Look will be three with the 


@ Twenty years ago the Reliable 
Furniture Company had its begin- 
ning in a modest two-story build- 
ing. Thirteen years later they 
moved their quarters to a larger 
store on Main Street. 


@Today we congratulate three 
young officers of the company, 
Mr. N. C. Peters, Pres., Mr. F. 
Gross, Vice President and Mr. H. 
Levinson, Treasurer, whose fore- 
sight and confidence in Akron's 
growth led them to open one of 
Ohio's finest furniture stores. 


@ The Reliable Furniture Company 
has advertised in the Beacon 
Journal consistently and frequent- 
ly since the first day it opened 
the first store. 


DISPLAY CONFIDENCE 
IN THEAKRON MARKET 


For Complete, economical coverage of the alert, _free- 
spending Akron Market concentrate your advertising in the 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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Cotton Goods Salesman 
Available 
A good man wants a tough job. 


I’m 50 and I have 25 years of 


sales experience back of me 


mostly 


in cotton and textiles. 


December 31st I complete 2 seven 
year contract with one firm. If you 
have an important sales job in any 
portion of the textile field—-maybe 


I’m the man you want. 


I “know everybody” in this indus- 
try and nearly every market, too. I 
am prepared to undertake a tough 


assignment for the right people. 


Write or wire me and I'll send you 
my complete record, photograph, etc., 


as you wish. 


James S. Graham 
32 Marathon Place 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

(A suburb of N. Y. C.) 


Any nice, fresh 
advertising 
today, Mister? 


Here's a man who can plan it, write 
it, direct others in the writing of it, or 
peddle it to your most particular client. 


Let's not beat about the bush- 
leagues, when there is a major-leaguer 
here right now, picking up his bat and 
spitting on his hands. 


He is T. Harry Thompson, originator 
and conductor of our Scratch-Pad .. . 
a spare-time effort, as you doubtless 
know. Harry resigned recently from a 
Philadelphia agency for personal rea- 
sons, and is now free to tackle. the 
toughest job in an agency, or with a 
manufacturer. 


Without obligation on your part, I'll 
be glad to tell you more about this 
seasoned, all-round advertising man. 


A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 
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issue of January 2. Both picture magazines 
have established themselves as vigorous 
forces in journalism, and both are expand- 
ing in business, too. 

In its three years, Life doubtless has at- 
tracted more advertisers than any other 
magazine in a parallel period. Part of this 
was due to the extremely low rate in 1937. 
There were a lot of bargain hunters. In 
almost every classification, however, Life 
had more advertisers in the first 11 months 
of this year than in all 1938, when the ad- 
vertising rate was comparable. In some it 
had more than in 1937, 

Clothing advertisers, for instance, this 
year were double the number of 1938; soft 
beverages increased; household equipment 
advertisers were less than in 1937, con- 
siderably more than in 1938. Big bargain 
seekers were publications. Life had 26 
publication advertisers in 1937, one in 
1938, six in 1939. Correspondence schools 
declined from 15 to zero, “travel and ac- 
commodation” from 72 to 30. 

Clothing, with 74 this year, is Life’s most 
numerous classification. There were also.21 
footwear advertisers. 

Next largest number—73—was in drug 
store products. This represents an increase 
of 16 from 1938, a decline of 15 from 
1937. Foods and beverages were third, and 
then automobiles and accessories, including 
gasoline. 


Look’s Growth 

Meanwhile, Look boasts that its circula- 
tion in the last quarter of 1939, totaling 
1,750,000, was 400,000 more than in the 
last quarter of 1938, and that advertising 
contracted for 1940 is 102% more than 
1939 advertising contracted for at a corre- 
sponding date a year ago. 


S.E.P. “Firsts” 

In newspapers of seven cities and in 
Time, the Saturday Evening Post has begun 
to emphasize its ‘‘firsts” in various adver- 
tising classifications. 

The first ad shows that for the 19 years, 
1920 through 1938, and the first 10 months 
of 1939, the Post carried the greatest vol- 
ume of advertising among weekly maga- 
zines. Literary Digest was second in nine 
years, Collier's in the last 10 years, and 


Liberty in 1928. Collier's, Liberty, Literary 
Digest, Time and Life have been third, at 
one time or another, in this period. 


Newsdaily 

Newsdailies, Inc., has been formed to start 
publication early in 1940 of the Hartford 
Newsdaily, “first metropolitan daily to be 
printed in offset lithography.” Bice 
Clemow, formerly of Time and Editor & 
Publisher, will be editor. 

Newsdaily will be a tabloid evening 
paper, using Transradio Press and New 
York Times Wide World photo wire serv- 
ice. News will be rewritten and depart- 
mentalized and at least half of editorial 
space will be devoted to “picture stories.” 

American Type Founders is developing 
the offset press and International Paper Co. 
will provide hard-finished offset newsprint. 
The Katz Agency will be advertising repre- 
sentative. 


Newspaper Centennials 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal, a 
Scripps-Howard paper, will publish a 300- 
page centennial issue early in 1940. 
The Akron Beacon Journal reached the 
century-mark on December 7. . . . The 
Co:onado Cuarto Centennial, 400 years, to 
be recognized in Arizona in 1940, was the 
theme of the annual “romantic progress” 
edition of the Arizona Republic and 
Phoenix Gazette, published in November. 


Newspaper Notes 

“World’s largest rotogravure advertising 
section,” a 14-page standard-size advertise- 
ment for Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis depart- 
ment store, appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch December 3. 

* * * 

Representatives: Syracuse Herald Journal 
appoints Paul Block & Associates. — 
Battle Creek, Mich., Moon-Journal appoints 
Charles H. Eddy Co. . . . Kelly-Smith Co. 
opens an office in Kansas City, Mo., with 
Ralph W. Mitchell in charge. 

a 

After two years of animosity, two news- 
papers and two radio stations in San Fran- 
cisco—the Chronicle, News, KPO and KGO 

have agreed to “cooperate in mutually 
beneficial promotional activities.” 


b 
‘ 


% . 
a 


- 


Lithographers Will Honor Twins: Honored guests at the 35th annual convention of 

the Lithographers’ National Association, at Del Monte, Calif., June 4-7, will be Charles 

and Louis Traung, twin-brother heads of Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., San Fran- 
cisco and Rochester, who will he 74 years old next July 11. 


bd i" 
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Media People 


Foster & Kleiser Co., outdoor advertising, 
San Francisco, has elected Walter F. Foster 
executive vice-president, Howard Wil- 
loughby, vice-president in charge of sales, 
and has appointed J. L. Heywood general 
sales manager. George W. Kleiser, Jr., 
and W. Blair Foster are now vice-presi- 


dents. 
* * * 


R. O. Eastman, director of editorial re- 
search of McGraw-Hill, will establish an 
independent research organization under his 
own name on January 1, but will continue 
to serve the McGraw-Hill publications. . 
Allan C. Whitehead has been placed in 
charge of automotive advertising with the 
Washington Post. . . . Vincent R. Reilly 
has become advertising manager of Dance, 
New York. . . . Capen Eames, San Fran- 
cisco manager, and John H. Curtis, Chicago 
manager, have been named vice-presidents 
of Family Circle, Inc. . . . L. E. Kreider and 
Fred Sandblom have joined the eastern sales 
staff of Collier's, and Oliver M. Drum- 
mond has become New England representa- 
tive of Woman's Home Companion. . . 
Mrs. Dorothy Partridge is now editor of 
Robert L. Johnson Magazines, Inc., New 
York. 


* * x 


Charles E. Whitney, for the last four 
years advertising manager of House & 
Garden, has been appointed vice-president 
and advertising manager of Interior Design 
& Decoration. New York. 


Consumer Contest 
Pulls 35,000 Shoe 


Designs for Brown 
(Continued from page 48) 


past. Show them proofs of past advertise- 
ments. Point out to them how this adver- 
tising has featured the ensemble and Magic 
Sole Ideas. These are good ideas. They 
have been successful. They have done a 
good job. These features are being retained 
in the Fall campaign in full-page, four- 
color advertising in publications appealing 
directly to women. These publications are 
Vogue and Good Housekeeping. (These 
advertisements do not mention the design 
competition which is carried exclusively in 
Life.) 


“Then say that in addition to this attrac- 
tive, strong-selling advertising Air Step is 
adding a brand new merchandising idea to 
help the retailer sell more Air Step shoes. 
Don’t tell him what the idea is yet... . 


“Then show your retailer the Vogue 
folder and give him the complete story on 
this. Show him the tie-in material to go 
with the Vogue-Good Housekeeping adver- 
tising. This is all in your portfolio and 
consists of newspaper advertisements, win- 
dow cards, post cards, etc. 


“Again lead into the big merchandising 
punch that Air Step is putting into its ad- 
vertising this Fall. There is a new angle— 
new approach—something really hot to 
bring people into the store—to bring 
women in to look at Air Step shoes—to 
talk about Air Step shoes. Tell them that 
their store is going to be the one store 
where women will come for this informa- 
tion.” 
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So, step by step, building up the 
curiosity and interest of the retailer, 
but still holding off until the time has 
come for the climax— 

Finally, the salesman disclosed the 
plan for the design competition which 
was the meat in the nut. Then the 
salesman was told to give the retailer 
these points: 


1. Of course the national advertising 
would do him some good even if he didn’t 
tie up with it. 


2. If he would tie up with it and would 
run local newspaper advertising focusing 
attention on the national competition, would 
use his windows, window cards, post cards, 
etc., then he would get a lot more out of it. 


3. If he would make his own competi- 
tion, however, he could capitalize the con- 
test even more profitably. He could sell his 
store name; he could attract new faces— 
faces he had never seen before—and he 
could greatly increase his store traffic. 


The salesman was told, in proceed- 
ing through these steps, to show, piece 
by piece, such retailer tie-in material as 
he carried in his kit, material included: 


1. Proofs of available newspaper adver- 
tising (mats on request) which featured 
the national design competition. 


2. Window cards. 
3. Window streamers. 


4. Post cards. 
5. Radio script. 


On top of this the salesman for the 
Brown Shoe Co. outlined to the dealer 
a neatly laid-out plan through which 
he could localize the national contest. 
The idea was for him to offer his own 
prizes, supplementing the manufac- 
turer's prizes. Should this be done, he 


was told, it guaranteed that some 
women in his town would win prizes 
quite apart from the national contest; 
get rewards even though they failed in 
the nation-wide parent competition. 

All entries, of course, would go di- 
rect to the Brown Shoe Co., in St. 
Louis. However, if a local contest were 
on, as soon as the Brown management 
had picked its winners, all designs 
from the dealer's territory would be 
remailed to him. This gave each en- 
trant in the cooperating dealer’s town 
two chances—one in the national cam- 
paign, the next in the local contest. 

Many retailers followed the sugges- 
tion. One store featured a living model 
actually sketching designs. Other 
stores built special windows or special 
displays inside the stores. Materials 
for background and dressing up the 
window displays were furnished free 
by the company. 

Numerous excellent designs were re- 
ceived. The military influence was 
evident to a marked degree in many 
entries—probably because of the war 
in Europe. Fur trim was popular, as 
also was the “‘bustle’”’ treatment, Plaid 
fabrics were suggested in a number of 
designs. 

In addition to the strong merchan- 
dising help it accomplished for the 
retailer, the competition also estab- 
lished direct contact between the con- 
sumer and the manufacturer and 
resulted in first-hand indications of 
consumer trends and preferences. Per- 
haps the most important result was the 
focusing of the retailers’ attention on 
the national magazine advertising and 
the enlistment of their active support 
in a national program. 


r 
{ Ready! 


NAT’L ADV. DEPT. OF SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


Ww 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


eventh CLEVELAND 
HOME INVENTORY! 


Brings up-to-date our Medal-Winning study of “who buys 
what —and why —in Cleveland.” It is available for the 
asking to advertisers of foods, drugs, apparel, automobiles 
and household merchandise. 


If you sell in Cleveland consult The Press 
or its nearest National Advertising Office. 


The Cleveland Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


y 


Chicago San Francisco 
Memphis 


Detroit Philadelphia Z 
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Los Angeles 


St. Georges & Keyes 
Open New Agency 

Maubert St. Georges and Stanley J. 
Keyes, Jr., account executives at Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., New York, turned in their 
respective resignations to the agency last 


fortnight and several days later announced 
the formation of a new advertising agency, 
St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. The new agency, 
Messrs, St. Georges and Keyes report, ‘is 
specializing in the promotion of nationally 


Maubert 
St. Georges 
(Below) 


Stanley Keyes 
(Above) 


distributed merchandise by building its 
plans around specific dealer promotions with 
directly traceable results instead of the more 
usual advertising copy.” 

The agency has announced its appoint- 
ment to handle both the industrial adver- 
tising of Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., and 
the Rome Manufacturing Co. division of 
the company. The former account was han- 
dled by Kenyon & Eckhardt, the latter by 
Erwin, Wasey. 

Before joining Erwin, Wasey, Mr. St. 
Georges was for many years associated with 
N. W. Ayer & Sons and later joined the 
staff of Geare-Marston, Inc. Mr. Keyes be- 
came associated with the marketing and 


research department of Erwin, Wasey after 
attending Yale University and later was 
made an account executive of the agency. 

Additional personnel of St. Georges & 
Keyes will be announced January 1. 


Agency Notes 


Dorland Advertising Agency, Atlantic 
City, N. J., has opened a branch office in 
Franconia, N. H. Paul J. O'Neill will be 
in charge. 


Richard F. Pietsch, who became president 
of Gale & Pietsch, Inc., Chicago, in De- 
cember, 1938, following the death of his 
father, Walter G. Pietsch, has announced 
the liquidation of the 12-year-old agency. 
Albert L. Gale, executive vice-president of 
the agency and one of its founders, has 
joined the J. R. Hamilton Advertising 
Agency, Chicago. C. A. Mosso Laboratories, 
Chicago, and the Chicago Mail Order Co., 
accounts handled by Gale & Pietsch, have 
been transferred to the Hamilton agency; 
and Princess Pat, Ltd., cosmetic manufac- 
turer whose account was also handled by 
G&P, has appointed Frank R. Steel & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, to handle its advertising. 


Emil Mogul, former secretary of Austin 
& Spector Co., Inc., New York, will open 
an agency under his own name January 1. 


Hazard Advertising Corp., New York, is 
celebrating its twentieth anniversary Decem- 
ber 20. 


H. Charles Sieck, Inc., Advertising, has 
established a food division in its Los An- 
geles office under the supervision of John 
Dingee. Mr. Dingee was formerly associ- 
ated with General Foods and Stokely Bros. 
& Co. 


Advertising Associates, Inc., is the name 
of a new advertising agency recently opened 
in Charlotte, N. C. L. E. Hague, formerly 
with Scripps-Howard newspapers, is presi- 


WHEN YOU 


THE SMALL TOWN MARKET 


THINK OF 
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Fis. settle 
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dent and treasurer of the new firm; Frank 
K. Sims, vice-president and secretary. 


Sterling Beeson, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, has 
resigned the account of Sofskin Co., Find- 
lay, Ohio. 


Walter A. Wiley has opened an adver- 
tising agency in New York under his own 
name. 


People 


Sherman K. Ellis & Co., New York, has 
added to its copy staff Samuel Suttes who 
recently resigned as copy chief of the Ralph 
H. Jones Co., same city. 

Cyril Armbrister has joined the radio 
production staff of the New York office 
of Benton & Bowles, Inc., and Addison 
Smith, of the Benton & Bowles Hollywood 
staff, has been transferred to New York to 
do radio production. 

W. D. Lindsey, until recently advertising 
manager of the Sharples Corp., has joined 
Oswald Advertising Agency, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, as vice-president in charge of indus- 
trial and technical advertising. An active 
member of the Philadelphia chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association, 
Mr. Lindsey was for many years associated 
with Western Electric Co. as an engineer, 
later in sales work and after that as assistant 
advertising manager. 

Ralph Neave, Jr., for four years head of 
the research department at Sherman K. Ellis 
& Co., New York, has joined the research 
staff of Compton Advertising, Inc., same 
city. 

C. C. Younggreen of Reincke-Ellis-Young- 
green & Finn, Chicago, has been appointed 
chairman of the advisory committee of the 
Advertising Federation of America, succeed- 
ing Joseph H. Appel of John Wanamaker, 
New York, who becomes a member of the 
committee. 

Miss Chase Herendeen, formerly associ- 
ated with Parents magazine, has joined 
Wesley Associates, New York, as an ac- 
count executive. 

Raymond R. Morgan Co., Hollywood, has 
added three account executives to the 
agency personnel: Hal Peery, formerly as- 
sociated with Bireley’s, Inc., Hollywood; 
Ralph Ledder, until recently advertising 
manager of the City of Paris, San Fran- 
cisco; and Robert Temple, former sales 
manager of Corsay Products Co., same city. 

A. W. Ellis Advertising Agency, Boston, 
has announced the addition of three new 
members to its staff. Charles S. Jacobs, 
Boston newspaper man, has joined the 
agency as account executive; Donald Stuart 
Ross, New York artist, has been placed in 
charge of the agency's creative department; 
and Harold F. Lee has resigned from Gen- 
eral Seafood Corp. to join the agency as 
contact and copy man. 

Norman D. Vaughn, formerly with the 
Harry M. Frost Co., Boston, has joined 
Doremus & Co. as an account executive. 


Account Appointments 


To: Erwin, Wasey, New York, Calvert 
Distillers Corp., effective March 1, 1940. 
? . Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

. . G. M. Basford, Cleveland, Hotstream 
Heater Co., same city, effective the first of 
the year. . . . William Hoffman & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, Barcalo Manufacturing Co., 
Buffalo, to handle advertising for the com- 
pany’s gliders, bed springs and mattresses. 

To: Cory Snow, Boston, National Bad- 
minton Co., same city, manufacturers of 
shuttlecocks; General Control Co., Cam- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“of 


“er 


bridge, Mass., makers of electrical control 
equipment; and Boston Leather Specialties, 
Inc., Everett, Mass., manufacturers of Bunny 
Bear baby products and automotive accesso- 
ries. 

To: Frank Best, New York, Forst Pack- 
ing Co., Kingston, N. Y., to handle adver- 
tising for Catskill Mountain smoked turkey, 
a new product. Willard G. Myers 
Advertising Agency, John B. Ellison & Sons, 
Philadelphia, woolen wholesalers, and L. J. 
Wing Manufacturing Co., New York, man- 
ufacturers of unit heaters, ventilating fans 
and other air-handling equipment. 
Hazard Advertising Corp., New York, 
Westfield Manufacturing Co., Westfield, 
Mass., manufacturers of Columbia bicycles. 
, . Norman Waters & Associates, New 
York, Reingold Hosiery Co., same city, to 
handle advertising of Goldmark hosiery. 

To:  Blackett-Sample-Hummert, New 
York, Frank H. Fleer Corp., Philadelphia, 
makers of Double-Bubble chewing gum. 
. . . Lyman Armes, Boston, Safety First 
Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass.; Bailey Co., 
Amesbury, Mass.; Peter Grey Corp. and 
Rust Proof & Metal Finishing Corp., both 
of Cambridge. . . L. W. Ramsey, Chi- 
cago, American Machine & Metals, Inc., 
East Moline, III. . Moser & Cotins, 
Utica, N. Y., A. E. Nettleton Co., Syra- 
cuse, to handle the advertising of Lady 
Nettleton Loafers. 

To: BBDO, New York, Leisy Brewing 
Co., effective January 2 .. . Ross Roy Serv- 
ice, Detroit, Dodge Truck division, Chrysler 
Corp. . . . Heineman Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, Cooper, Wells & Co., manufactur- 
ers of Admiration hosiery . . . Frank R. 
Steel & Associates, Chicago, Venus Founda- 
tion Garments, Inc., Oshkosh Trunks, Inc., 
S. Dresner & Son, Chicago, and Lucille 
Young, mail order subsidiary of Princess 
Pat, Ltd., cosmeticians. 


More on Columbia’s Mask: 
A Correction 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Before the advertising Einsteins start to 
confound you with corrections, I'd like to 
point out two careless mathematical errors 
appearing in our “Rip Off the Mask!” ad 
(SALES MANAGEMENT, Dec. 1). I make 
the corrections here for the record. The 
errors, simple but irritating, do not affect 
either the accuracy of the headlines or con- 
clusions of the message, 

In the “explanatory” paragraph that went 
with the charts, the text reported 195 fam- 
ilies used the sponsor’s product—when it 
should have said 181 families, to conform 
with the chart, the headline and the facts. 
And we quoted an 89% differential in fa- 
vor of radio, in the same note, instead of 
the correct figure, 81%, used in the head- 
line. 

In the same table, in the comparison be- 
tween on-listeners using the sponsor's 
brand and zon-listeners using a competing 
brand, the chart showed that 107 of the 
non-listeners use the sponsor’s brand, 
against 100 non-listeners using a competing 
brand. But the “explanatory” paragraph 
quotes a figure of 105 non-listeners using 
the sponsor's brand instead of 107. 

Don’t ask me how these errors happened. 
They just did. And I'd appreciate you're 
giving them this space to keep accurate the 
record of SALES MANAGEMENT'S advertising 
columns, and Columbia’s advertisements. 
And to take any blemish off an otherwise 
remarkable radio case-history. 

Victor RATNER, 
Director of Promotion, 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
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Recommended New Books 
for Marketing Men 


“Radio as an Advertising Medium,” by 
Warren B. Dygert. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. Price $3. 


“Applied Economics for Engineers,” by 
Bernard Lester. Published by John Wiley 
& Sons, Price $4. 


“The Regulation of Retail Trade Com- 
petition,” by Dr. G. A. Dommisse. Pub- 
lished by Colonial Printing Co. Price $1. 


“How to Win What You Want,” by 
Kenneth Goode. Published by Prentice- 
Hall. Price $2.50. 


“Modern Marketing,” by C. W. Barker 
and M. Anshen. Published by McGraw- 
Hill. Price $2.75. 


“Salesmanship and Types of Selling,” by 
J. R. Doubman. Published by F. S. Crofts 
& Co. Price $3.50. 


“Copy Testing,” a study prepared by 
The Advertising Research Foundation 
Published by The Ronald Press Co., N. Y. 
Price $3. 


“People... How to Get Them to Do 
What You Want Them to Do,” by Max- 
well Droke. Published by Maxwell 
Droke. Price $2.50. 


"1939 Social Security Amendments Ex- 
plained.” _—‘ Published by Prentice-Hall. 
Price $.50. 


“Step Out and Sell,” by William E. Hol- 
ler. Published by The Dartnell Corp. 
Price $1.50. 


“Problems in Sales Management,’ by 
Harry R. Tosdal, Fourth Edition. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Price $6. 


“Behind the Counter,’ by Rene Den- 
man. Published by the Lowell Press, Kan- 
sas City, 


“Common-Sense Plus,” by Herbert N, 
Casson. Published by The Efficiency Mag- 
azine, London. Price five shillings. 


“Rudimental Selling,’ by Emery A. 
Odell. Published by Emery A. Odell & 
Associates. Price $1. 


“Next Steps in Consumer Education.” 
(Proceedings of a national conference of 
the Institute for Consumer Education), 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. Price $1. 


“The Strategy of Job Finding,” by G. J. 
Lyons and H. C. Martin. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. Price $4. 


“Consumer Credit and Economic Stabil- 
ity,” by Rolf Nugent. Published by Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. Price $3. 


“Credit Manual of Commercial Laws of 
1940."". Published by National Association 
of Credit Men. Price $6.50. 


“Government and Economic Life,” by 
L. S. Lyon, M. W. Watkins and Victor 
Abramson. Published by Brookings Insti- 
tution. Price $3. 
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Radio “Pet Exchange” Speeds Sales 
for Calo Dog Food in California 


A spot radio program designed to find homes for homeless 


cats and dogs clicks with the public and provides the sweetest 


kind of tie-in with the sales problems of its sponsor. 


RADIO program that includes a 
pet exchange, membership in 
a “life saving club” and a 
program of finding homes for 
unwanted or “extra” dogs and cats—a 
local experiment of Calo Products Co. 
over San Francisco's station KFRC 
is bringing phenomenal response from 
the public and greatly increasing sales 
of dog food at small advertising ex- 
pense. 

During the few months since the 
Calo Pet Exchange, featuring Frank 
Wright, started on the air more than 
5,500 dogs and cats that would other- 
wise have been destroyed have been 
placed in homes—and, no doubt, that 
many more potential users of Calo dog 
food created and made familiar with 
the name of the product. 

The program is quite simple, Mr. 
Wright, producer and announcer, sits 
before the microphone with a tele- 
phone in his hand. He asks his radio 
audience to telephone him, then and 
there, and register dogs and cats for 
which they may wish to find a home. 
Four special operators are on the job 
every time there is a broadcast, and 
the hundreds of responses that pour 
in make the studio sound like a three 
alarm fire. Actual telephone conver- 
sations are broadcast. 


Dignified pup and dining pussies owe 

their lives to Calo, which saved them 

from destruction and found them new 
homes and masters. 


As the pets are registered, Mr. 
Wright immediately repeats the de- 
scription, asking: ‘Who wants this 
dog?” or “Who wants this cat?” All 
the telephones start ringing again and 
“orders” for the pets described pour 
in. During one broadcast 300 tele- 
phone calls were recorded, and the 
figure is always high. The mail is 
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equally heavy, both from _ persons 
wanting to find homes for pets, and 
others desiring them. 

At the same time, the announcer 
asks every listener to join the Calo 
Life Saving Club. The only initiation 
fee is a label from a can of Calo and 
members must pledge themselves to 
support the Calo program of life sav- 
ing. The pledge reads: 

I agree that every normal, healthy dog 
and cat has a right to live. The Calo 
Pet Exchange has my full support. This 
pledge and one Calo label is evidence 
of my support and desire for member- 
ship in the Calo Life Saving Club. 
Please send me my badge and member- 
ship certificate. ; 

Buttons and certificates are mailed to 
pledge signers, and these number hun- 
dreds every week. A letter is sent to 


everyone who writes in, or telephones 
asking for a dog or cat, or for the 
Exchange to find them a home for a 
dog or cat. The letter thanks the 
individual for listening to the pro- 
gram, and for responding, and ar- 
ranges either to supply the pet desired, 
or to help find a home for the un- 
wanted animal. The entire process of 
bringing together the persons with un- 
wanted animals, and those with homes 
for them, is handled by radio, tele- 
phone and mail. Of course no one 
is charged anything for the service. 
Fifty thousand “Saving Lives” fold- 
ers describing the program and the 
Calo Pet Exchange and its services 
have been distributed by dealers since 
the program started over KFRC. 
Grocers slip the announcements into 
gtocery bags and baskets, especially 
when they know that customers have 
dogs or cats. A note on the folder 
says: “Thousands of grocers are co- 
operating with Calo in a humanitarian 
program designed to save the lives of 


Frank Wright, broadcasting for 
the Calo Pet Exchange. 


dogs and cats. 
your support.” 

The sales punch in the radio pro- 
gram, which is heard every Sunday 
afternoon from 3:15 to 3:30 p.m., is 
concentrated into a few sentences that 
are nonetheless effective. The an- 
nouncer says: “When you buy dog 
food—think—if you want to save a 
life, buy Calo. It doesn’t cost any 
more than a substitute, and every can 
of Calo you buy helps along this hu- 
manitarian work.” 


Your grocer deserves 


When the idea was first conceived 
and launched, its sponsors expected to 
receive an army of mongrel dogs and 
alley cats, but to their amazement this 
was not so. It is true that part of the 
requests for homes are for mongrels 
but at least half of the pets offered 
are well bred, and many are highly 
valuable. Two fine Great Danes have 
been placed, and a number of pedi- 
greed dogs and cats. Some of the pets 
for which homes have been found 
were worth as much as $100 to $200. 

An attempt is made to keep the tone 
of the program “humanitarian and 
non-commercial,” which probably ac- 
counts for much of its popularity and 
the fact that it has received endorse- 
ment from church and civic leaders, 
humane societies and clubs, and the 
tender-hearted public generally. 

This local program is handled 
through Theodore H. Segall Adver- 
tising Agency, San Francisco, which 
owns the program and has copyrighted 
it to forestall imitators. 

Emil Brisacher and staff handles all 
other Calo advertising on a national 
basis. Through them the company has 
just made an announcement that they 
believe will do more to build up dog 
food sales than any other single fac- 
tor. They have started to advertise 
“bonded” dog and cat food, pledging 


themselves to a constant formula. 


(This is the first of a new series of 
articles illustrating the application of vari- 
ous types of spot broadcasting to sales 
problems.—THE Eprrors.) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Advertising Campaigns 


(Continued from page 21) 


careful management can our industry 
survive its local fixed overhead costs,” 
Mr. Gibbons said. “If through this 
institutional advertising program we 
can stimulate an industrial program 
that will bring textile mills into the 
state, for instance, we can both help 
the state by increasing employment and 
the industry by, incidentally, causing 
the use of more fuel oils at home.” 
Another point the campaign will 
cover is that of letting John Texas, 
Esq., know the inside story of oil taxa- 
tion. The realistic picture, for which 
enormous research has been done, will 
explain that oil paid for 25% of the 
1938 scholastic enrollment. A school 
tax bill alone last year gobbled $21,- 
425,773 of oil’s gross returns. Here- 
tofore people have more or less taken 
it for granted that an industry so vast 
as to advance the civilization of the 
State of Texas 50 years during the last 
ten is all profit with no problems, and 
many are, and have been, the disas- 
trous legislative threats, regulations 
and tax burdens. The peculiar tax 
system in Texas is such that any politi- 


cal unit can organize itself as an agency 


for some specific purpose. At least a 
dozen agencies can be found pyramid- 
ing taxes for one oil pool. 

Since such taxing activities are often 
the result of lack of knowledge on the 
part of the public, Texas oil men will 
demonstrate how important it is to 
give the public a factual presentation 
to overcome misunderstandings. All 
of Texas is touched by oil, the copy 
theme runs, so why shouldn’t every 
citizen be aware of it? 

The wages 20% of the employed 
people of Texas received last week 
were directly from the oil industry. 
Over 40% of the taxes the state col- 
lected last year were from oil. That 
monstrous tonnage figure the freight 
executives rejoiced over last year was 
made possible as much or more from 
oil as from all the Texas farm com- 
modities combined. 

Potent proof that oil is Texas’ big- 
gest single industry weaves a subtle, 
loyalty-creating background into the 
copy of the successive advertisements. 
In charge is the Texas Newspaper Co- 
operative Group, Inc., Dallas, a non- 
profit organization. 


Campana Grand Hotel 
Campana Sales Co., Batavia, IIl., 
will sponsor a second program over 30 
CBS stations beginning January 7. 
Called “Grand Hotel,” the period 
plugs Campana hand cream, Italian 
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Balm, Dreskin, Coolies, D.D.D. on 
Sunday afternoons. 

A Columbia customer for the past 
99 weeks, Campana presents ‘First 
Nighter” on 52 CBS stations Friday 
evenings in behalf of the same prod- 
ucts. 

Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Chicago, 
handles both accounts. 


Down East Potatoes 

Maine Development Commission 
has begun its fourth year of advertis- 
ing Maine potatoes with an enlarged 
newspaper coverage, plus its usual 
radio and trade paper schedule. 

Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
N. Y., places copy in 141 large city 
daily and Sunday papers of 24 states 
from Mass. to Fla. and as far west as 
the Mississippi River. 

Meanwhile, the Maine Potato Boy 
who was created in 1937 and has been 
in 100,000 retail food stores since, re- 
turns with his express wagon as a store 


display. Measuring 40” by 30”, the 
display is unique in that the wagon 
will hold 60 pounds of potatoes, 
cheese, cooking fats, butter, meat, and 
other foods eaten with spuds. Agency 
officers say its “the only display of its 
type in existence.” 


P & G Aids Churches 


Cleanliness is really next to godli- 
ness, thanks to the kind offices of 
Procter & Gamble Co. Pious and tidy 
people may turn over to their churches 
wrappers from Ivory soap. When the 
church forwards these in lots of 200 
or more, P & G pays a half cent each 
for the wrappers. So, by scrubbing 
behind the ears with Ivory, the new 
carpet for the pastor’s study is forth- 
coming. 

Compton agency, N. Y., is promot- 
ing this substitute for oyster suppers 
in newspapers, and on both NBC and 
CBS networks. 


Colored Coal 


Sticklers for perfection in decorating 
harmonies may soon be able to match 
coal in the grate with rugs and dra- 
peries. That is, if other companies 
follow the lead of Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Coal Co. (Blue 
coal) and Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. (Red coal). 

D L & W’s Blue has been promoted 
in newspapers and by radio for several 
years. P & R’s Red has just made its 
appearance in trade papers and on spot 
radio. Indelible red spots are applied 
to the lumps of coal by a process 
worked out in collaboration with du 
Pont Laboratories. Eleven years of ex- 
periment are back of the painting 
process. “When it’s Red it’s Reading” 
is the slogan to be used. McKee & 
Albright, Philadelphia, in charge. 

“White coal’’ will continue to be 
promoted in divers ways by the water 
power utilities. 
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Smoking Out Prospects’ 
Objections Is Easy This Way 


Known difficulties can be surmounted, 


it’s the unknown that terrifies. Likewise, 
a salesman who knows a prospect's objec- 
tions to his product is in a far better posi- 
tion to answer them than if he is merely 
groping in the dark. 

J. A. Folger & Co., Kansas City coffee 
firm, attempts to turn the light on pros- 
pects’ dislikes and misinformation in the 
following astutely-worded letter. The final 
paragraph refers to an actual small pencil 
attached to the letterhead. 

“You must have a really good reason for 
not ordering Folger’s. 

“Is it because: 

1. It couldn’t be as good as it 

ne 
2. There are other good coffees 
3. There's no profit in coffee........... 
4. The burden of introducing Folger’s 
would be on you 


5. Folger’s is too high priced .......... 
G. Prefer coffce in BAGS... ..scccccecsc 
7. Don’t want to carry two grinds....... 
8. Don't really know enough about 
Folger’s to decide............+:. 
9. Folger’s samples too strong 
eB oe eer 
11. Haven't had time to order 
12. Other reasons. 


“We are sincerely interested in your re- 
action to Folger’s. 

“Won't you please, while the pencil and 
envelope are in your hand, either check 
the letter or, better still, fill out the at- 
tached order card. 

“As you will notice, the eraser has been 
left off of the pencil—because you make 
no mistakes in ordering Folger’s.” 

Really, Folger’s is a combination of a 
direct sales letter—if the prospect feels 
like ordering—and an invitation to “send 
one of your men around, but I’m from 
Missouri.” Either way, it is a smooth 
piece of advertising that could be tailored 
to fit plenty of other products. 


Balm for Wounded Feelings 
of a Valued Old Customer 


Sometimes the accounting department, 
acting from the best of motives, offends an 
old and valued patron and gives gray hairs 
to the sales representatives. In such a 
case it is up to the latter to pour out 
soothing syrup in a free-flowing stream to 
regain lost friendship. 

H. J. Scherck, assistant sales manager of 
A. S. Aloe Co., St. Louis, manufacturer of 
medical supplies, does this tactfully in the 
following: 
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“If the two of us were able to sit down 
together at your desk, or mine, I am cer- 
tain we could reach an understanding about 
this matter of your account. As it is, I 
hope you will bear with me for a few min- 
utes—for to the Aloe Co. and me person- 
ally, this is a very serious thing. 

“In all such matters, there is undoubtedly 
justice on both sides. I can understand 
how hurt you felt that we should ask you 
to settle a little account of $2.50 on a 
50% basis—after a business friendship of 
some 35 years. You felt that we should 
have understood that you had simply over- 
looked this matter. 

“I want you to see our side of the case. 
Undoubtedly our bookkeeper did under- 
stand that you had simply overlooked the 
little account. At the same time it had 
been on our books for more than six 
months, and I know you understand that 
bookkeeping expense alone had long since 
eaten up any possible profit from the trans- 
action. , 

“But the technical aspects of this mat- 
ter don’t seem as important to me as the 
deplorable fact that we have lost a friend 
of 35 years’ standing over a very trivial 
occurrence. You know we have a very 
definite pride in our record of three gen- 
erations of service to the medical profes- 
sion. When a friend, such as yourself, 
who is a visible link between at least two 
of those generations, is lost over a pre- 
ventable matter, it hurts like the very 
deuce. 


Prize-Winning Letters 
for November 


ArtHur ToweELt, Inc. 
Madison, Wis. 


Georce R. Bent 
Director of Sales Promotion 
Berea College Student Industries 
Berea, Ky. 


Hersert BRANNON 
Detroit, Mich. 


H. J. ScHerck 
Assistant Sales Manager 
A. S. Aloe Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Hersert SCHARER 
Manager 
The Modern Press, Inc. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


J. D. Hopkins 
Southern States Iron Roofing Co. 
Savannah, Ga. 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


“After your years in the practice of 
medicine, Dr. Blank, don’t you agree that 
life after all is pretty much of a balance 
in which the good things are weighed 
against the bad? Can't you think over 
our years of business association and re- 
member some pleasant, little incident of 
service or courtesy we have rendered which 
would cancel this unpleasant incident? 

“If you can, and you will tell me that 
our ‘account’ is balanced, it will make me 
very happy for it will signify to me that 
one of our oldest customers realizes that 
these misunderstandings often arise from 
errors of the mind rather than of the 
heart.” 


Slam-bang Opening Leads 
Right into Sales Talk 


Even the salutation of a letter can do 
its bit in persuading, as the following by 
D. Donald Rowe, advertising manager of 
Parrot Speed Fastener Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y., proves. 

His unconventional direct sales epistle 
(prepared by Manufacturers’ Institute. 
Providence, R. ~ jumps clear out of the 
usual dronings of “We have a fine prod- 
uct, hoping to hear from you” which drop 
into the wastebasket. While it deals with 
a stapling device, the letter could be 
phrased to suit a variety of other items by 
anyone with an ounce of gumption. 

“Slam it down, Mr. Johnson— 

“It will stand rough usage—this No. 4 
Swingline Speed Fastener. 

“When we set about making this new 
product of ours, we told the designer and 
our engineer—'We want it streamlined for 
beauty, but we want it to stand the gaff.’ 
Those were our instructions and those two 
chaps did a real job. 

“Let any business executive, or his as- 
sistant, put one of those No. 4 Swingline 
staplers on his desk and we defy anyone 
to borrow it or remove it. It’s busy every 
hour, stapling and pinning important papers 
together. Stapling correspondence, office 
memos, and a dozen different things. 

“"Yes—the bookkeeper will try to grab 
it, and the office boy will want to swing 
the head free and use it to tack something 
on the wall, so each should have one on 
his desk, for it costs very little. The 
price of $4.50 is just about $1.50 under 
most other high-grade staplers. . . . 

“Our own No. 4 staples will NEVER 
falter, but if you use even the cheapest 
standard staples, it’s but a_ split-second 
operation to snap an imperfect one out. 

“When you say, ‘I want a No. 4 Swing- 
line Stapler’ to your stationer, he will be 
apt to say, ‘Mr. Johnson, that’s the best 
and most economical fastener made,’ and 
he should know.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


fit Last--By Popular Demand 


Manrkeling 
PICTOGRAPHS 


In Book “Form 


Ever since the Marketing Pictograph section was started in the Fall of 1937, 
readers have asked, "Are you going to reprint these in book form?" 


Our answer was always a qualified one. It depended, we said; it depended on 
how much demand there was. It depended on our ability to select ones with lasting 
value and which could be indexed for ready reference. It depended on printing costs. 


Now the answer is "Yes."" A book of selected SALES MANAGEMENT Marketing 
Pictographs is on the press, priced at one dollar. 


It contains 62 of the best Pictographs of the past two and a quarter years, indexed 
under these headings: 


Advertising 

Distribution, general 

Economics and Financial 

Markets 

People — their habits and incomes 
Selling 


Miscellaneous 


The book is printed on heavy india-tint coated stock in duo-tone sepia, bound in 
heavy catalog cover stock. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 
THE EDITION New York City 


IS LIMITED: er copy "A Selection of Typical Marketing Picto- 
graphs," at one dollar per copy, postpaid. 


(_] Check is enclosed. 
—] Bill us. 

BETTER ORDER TODAY Individual 
Company 
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Find Regional Conferences Click 


Better Than National Conventions 


Discussions can be more specific, help offered to individual man 


more practical, say H. D. Lee executives, in small group conclaves. 


ANY small regional sales con- 
ferences, instead of one big 
national convention, have in- 
creased the production of 

virtually every salesman of H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Co. 

Therz’s no guesswork about results 
of these intimate get-togethers, because 
“a record was kept for the production 
of each man in the eight weeks pre- 
ceding and the eight weeks succeeding 


the conferences,” says C. A. Reynolds, 


general sales manager, Kansas City. 
The same periods of 1938 were also 
compared. Both comparisons showed 
the good effects of the eight to twelve- 
man conference. 

“Formerly we held a sales meeting 
at the first of the year for each of the 
five factory divisions. The program 
was general, and dealt with products 
and problems of that particular 
branch,” Mr. Reynolds explains. 

This year Lee held 16 regional 
meetings, under the direction of Mr. 
Reynolds, B. E. Kinney, merchandise 
manager, and the factory sales man- 
ager. Both the old and new types of 
meetings required three days. But in 
the large meetings company officers had 
little time to sit down and talk with 
the men. 

In the smaller meetings a full day 
was devoted to interviews between 
executives and salesmen. ‘We had 
with us all the records of each man’s 
activity for the past year, analyses of 
his territory showing the number of 
potential and actual accounts, etc.” 

This gave salesmen and _ execu- 
tives an opportunity to become better 
acquainted ; it permitted officers to go 
over the men’s problems individually ; 
and it enabled salesmen to get things 
“off their chest.” 

On the first day of the conference 
merchandise and merchandising were 
discussed. Special features of Lee gar- 


H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., which 
celebrates its golden anniversary 
this year, manufactures union-alls, 
overalls, shirts, pants, and indus- 
trial uniforms. These are distrib- 
uted direct to over 40,000 dealers 
throughout the U. S. The company 
has five factories, at Kansas City, 
Mo., South Bend, Trenton, Minne- 
apolis, and San Francisco. 


ments were explained, and new items 
displayed and discussed. One section 
of the country may have a predilection 
for certain features or certain gar- 
ments; in another section, other fea- 
tures or garments are popular. These 
sectional preferences were taken up in 
turn. The second day was devoted en- 
tirely to sales and advertising. 

Roughly, this program is the same 
as that of former Lee meetings. The 
difference, of course, is in the number 
of salesmen attending, and the close 
contact with executives. 

Another big difference was that the 
meetings were held in the salesmen’s 
own front yard. They were the hosts, 
instead of guests in a strange place. 
Consequently there were no murmurs 
that certain ideas ‘might be all right 
for those other fellows, but they won't 
work for us.” There were no “other 
fellows” present. 

Salesmen were given as much time 
on the floor as were executives. They 
asked questions about merchandise, 
talked about advertising, explained 
how they had made unusual sales or 
met particular difficulties. 

They proved that men in groups of 
a dozen or less will express themselves, 
whereas in groups of 30, 40 or more 
they often become nervous and inartic- 
ulate. An atmosphere of ease was fos- 
tered by the fact that the men were 
from the same territory, they worked 
under identical conditions, and they 
knew each other well. 

Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Kinney met 
one or two salesmen in each of the 
territories and worked with them a day 
or so before the conference. In this 
way they obtained first-hand informa- 
tion on the area and its problems. In 
many instances they picked up inci- 
dents which they used in the confer- 
ences to illustrate sales points. 

After each meeting both officers 
spent another day or two with the men 
demonstrating the ideas and sugges- 
tions presented at the meeting. 

“Cost of the two types of meetings 
was approximately the same,” says Mr. 
Reynolds. ‘The present meetings, nat- 
urally require more time on the part of 
the executives participating. But we 
feel that it is more than worth it. We 
expect to use the new type of confer- 
ence permanently.” 
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@ To pick up 1,003 potential customers 
@ To tell them your story 


To deliver them at the doors 
of your outlets 


—That’s Jnansportation Advortising! 
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ADVERTISERS ST.PAUL, MINN. 


SPARK PLUGS 
FOR PUBLISHERS 


The Employment Division of the 
National Newspaper Promotion Asso- 
ciation can put you in touch with 
qualified men or women of evaluated 
experience. If you need talent to 
head up or round out your adver- 
tising, sales, circulation, or editorial, 
Promotion Department, please write 
in confidence. (No fees.) 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION ASSOCIATION 


Lee Tracy, Prom. Mgr. 
NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Chairman, Employment Committec 
aa Sales 
When writing, please mention Yanagement 


Pry tt) | Al 5 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


1 WALL STREET 

233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 

80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


Laperienced “Travelers Say /- 
> 
\ IN ST. LOUIS STAY AT 
> 


4 Hotel ‘ennox 


DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING 
GOOD FOOD ano REAL SERVICE 


ALL ROOMS WITH BATH—RADIO RECEPTION 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure. “‘Information on Sales Contest 
Operation,’’ furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbot Realty Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


State Farm Papers Show 
Editorial Man-Power 


From Maine to California, a pictorial 
chain of approximately 100 local farm 
paper editors is being presented for the first 
time in one volume to advertisers and 
agencies, under the title, “The Editorial 
POWER of Local Farm Papers.” In addi- 
tion to the pictorial presentation, thumb- 
nail sketches of the editors show why these 
editors are especially fitted for the local 
farm paper jobs cut out for them. A map 
on the front page cover shows how the 23 
local farm papers represented cover the 
rural markets of the nation from East to West. 

To progress carefully through the 24-page 
book is to gain a strong impression of the 
brain-power, man-power—call it what you 
will—engaged in furthering the advance- 
ment of farming and farmers in the state 
publications. It is a strong story, well told. 

For the past three years, local farm papers 
have been presenting a united front 
through country-wide surveys for national 
advertisers, under an organization known 
as the Local Farm Paper Advertising Man- 
agers’ Committee. I.-W. Ingalls, advertis- 
ing manager of the American Agriculturist, 
is chairman. The object of the committee 
is to impress upon advertisers and agencies 
the fact that local farm papers are well 
qualified to give the national advertiser 
country-wide farm coverage plus local edit- 
ing and local dealer influence. 

“The Editorial POWER of Local Farm 
Papers” represents the most impressive co- 
operative effort ever made by a group of 
farm publications. Representatives of each 
participating publication will present the 
editorial merits of all other local farm 
papers whenever the presentation is shown. 
In this manner every solicitation in which 
the book is shown will supplement every 
other local farm paper presentation. 
Through this cooperative effort, much more 
can be accomplished than would be possible 
by repeated presentations by any one local 
paper. 

A subcommittee of the Local Farm Paper 
Advertising Managers’ Committee consist- 
ing of W. E. Boberg, The Farmer, St. Paul; 
A. K. Ungren, Michigan Farmer, Detroit, 
and N. T. Crane, The Farmers Guide, 
Huntington, Ind., has had charge of the 
preparation of the book. 

Advertisers and agencies can obtain 
copies by writing N. T. Crane, The Farmers 
Guide, Huntington, Ind. 


Legion Reports on Its 
Program for Americanism 
“Keeping America American’ is a pint- 


size volume that could hold a valued space 
in every office or home. It reprints some 


20 selected editorials and articles published 
this year by the American Legion Magazine, 
and is available to business men on re- 
quest . . . Through these articles, the 
American Legion takes pride in doing some- 
thing about Americanism. Writers who have 
contributed their thoughts and experiences 
include Westbrook Pegler, Clarence Bud- 
dington Kelland, George Wharton Pepper, 
Hugh Johnson, James Truslow Adams, 
Cordell Hull and Gene Tunney. What 
such thinkers and doers say about Amer- 
icanism may seem a far cry from the pur- 
pose of this column—market data. But in 
times like these, it seems that such material 
serves a double purpose—of inspiration, and 
of revelation of the underlying objective of 
one great market group—a good base for 
any merchandising operation. For copies, 
write Fred L. Maguire, American Legion 
Magazine, 15 West 48th St., New York, N.Y. 


Red Fingernails 
a Market Make 


It has been some time since the Grit 
maiket sleuths reported progress in their 
investigation of the saga of small-town 
America. Latest in the series is “Red 
Fingernails,"’ in which Frank Thompson, 
sales managing a drug line, discovers the 
relation between small town beauties and 
an advertising medium. As rightly sur- 
mised, Grit is the medium; but how it cov- 
ers its market, how important and different 
that market is, are told by Frank Thomp- 
son, without the aid of a bar chart or a tab- 
ulation. Recommended reading for all sales 
managers (for all products used by small- 
town homes and people), and also as a 
tonic for advertising men somewhat bored 
by statistics. Write Charles D. Lamade, 
Grit, Williamsport, Pa. 


Evansville Offers a 100,000 
Family, Tri-State Market 


Evansville, Ind., provides for its own citi- 
zens and for the national marketers of the 
country a 16-county market which is not 
only self contained, but is so distant from 
all nearby metropolitan markets as to con- 
stitute an independent field of operations. 
It is 180 miles from Indianapolis, 177 miles 
from Nashville, 185 miles from St. Louis, 
and 145 miles from Louisville. Within 
the boundaries of its own closely-knit area 
are the city of Evansville (25,716 families) 
plus 250 smaller cities and towns, and ap- 
proximately 30,981 farms—a total of 102,- 
000 families. The area cuts across the state 
lines of Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. It 
had in 1938 (SM Survey of Buying Power) 
Effective Buying Income of $129,885,000. 
Its retail sales were greater than those of 
Camden, N. J., Scranton, Pa., Spokane, 
Wash., Tulsa, Okla., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

One of the most compact, ably formu- 
lated market studies of this fast disappear- 
ing year has been published in behalf of 
the market by the Evansville Courier-Press, 
entitled “An Analysis of the Evansville 
Indiana Sixteen County Market.”’ Sales and 
advertising executives will find here well 
documented information on income and 
sales by counties, including and excluding 
the Evansville portion. The city and out- 
lying area markets are described in details 
of buying indices, with a section devoted 
to the farm area. Distribution facilities are 
enumerated with all wholesale and broker 
organizations listed and areas serviced 
stated. The study concludes with a listing 
of merchandising services available to ad- 
vertisers. For copies address W. C. Bussing, 
Business Manager, Courier-Press, Evans- 
ville, Ind, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
30 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion. protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
reau’s personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. If your qualifications can meet cnming re. 

uirements, your mame and address will bri 
letails. The Executive Bureau, 700 Plymouth Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


“FOTO-TONE” POST CARDS 


“FOTO-TONE” POST CARDS 
Newest, most economical method of dis 
any product. Samples and prices on request. 
Arts, Hamilton, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — A "LIVE-WIRE 
MERCHANDISER" 


Midwestern manufacturer of service station 
equipment has position offering real op- 
portunity to a live-wire merchandiser or 
successful sales manager. Man selected will 
work directly under management of com- 
pany, traveling territories with company 
representatives, establishing new outlets, 
and developing sales in each area. 

State your qualifications fully, past and 
present connections, personal details, sal- 
ary expected, etc. All applications held in 
strictest confidence. 

Our employees are acquainted with this 
advertisement. 

Reply Box 688, Sates MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER — ESTABLISHED BALTI- 
more Brewery can use services of a man with ability 
and initiative to direct its bottle beer department. 
Offers opportunity to man who can produce. State 
age, experience, and past connections. Address Box 
689, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 


LINES WANTED 


GROCERY BROKER, newly established, with 
large following wants two or three major repeat 
lines to be sold to jobbers in any or all of these 
states: Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma. Want 
only lines with large volume possibilities; preferably 
established brands. Replies treated in strict con- 
fidence. Box 682, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 


laying 
raphic 


terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales abun should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a servic. and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE SDEPT. 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New Le City, N. Y. 
Ag-71: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
motor oils. 
Ag-72: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
any meritorious product. 
Ag-73: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
lead pencils and stationery. 
Ag-74: Territory: Colo., hdqrs., Colorado City. 
Wants products selling to hardware and seed stores. 
Ag-75: Territory: Cal., Ore., Wash., Hawaii, hdqrs., 
San Francisco. Wants lines selling to jobbers of 
automotive, hardware, mill and mine, plumbing or 
glass trades. 
Ag-76: Territory: La., Tex., hdqrs., Houston. Wants 
good novelty, art and staple merchandise selling to 
Lon gua drug; also department and chain store 
trades. 
Ag-77: Territory: Lake states, hdqrs., Chicago. 
Wants any meritorious product selling to drug, de- 
oe and variety stores. 
Ag-78: Territory: Western N. Y., hdqrs., Buffalo. 
ants industria " products, preferably metal items; 
also building specialties selling to jobbers and con- 
tractors. 
Ag-79: Territory: Western N. Y., hdqrs., Buffalo. 
Wants lines selling to industrials, tool and ma- 
chinery makers, either as manufacturer's representa- 
tive or district manager. 
Ag-80: Territory: All or part S. E. states, hdqrs., 
Birmingham, Ala. Wants additional lines to sell 
electrical and hardware jobbers. 
Ag-81: Territory: Metropolitan New York, Phila., 
Baltimore, hdqrs., New York. Wants products sell- 
ing to electrical mfgrs. and jobbers, preferably motors 
and specialties. 
Ag-82: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., New 
York City. Wants novelty items for insurance com- 
panies or agents. 
Ag-83: Territory: Los Angeles and Southern half 
Cal., hdqrs., Los Angeles. Wants products and 
merchandise of merit. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FOREIGN TRADE SALESMAN AND EXECU. 
tive with many years’ experience in every phase do- 
mestic and foreign commerce, variety of products, 
seeks suitable connection with firm interested in 
Latin America. His fluent knowledge of Spanish, 
customs and people, and quick adaptability would 
be decisive assets in developing this growing mar- 
ket. Would also consider position requiring partly 
export work, partly domestic work at headquarters 
or traveling. Write Box 683, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue. New York, N. Y 


SALESMAN who really knows the Drug and 
Toilet Goods trade in Texas and neighboring states 
open for new connection January 1st. Gentile. 39. 
os selling record, finest trade references, home 

n Dallas. You must offer genuine opportunity for 
Sones: than-average earnings. Box 680, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING, SALES PROMOTION, PUBLI- 
city executive can do as well as direct. Capable of 
organizing or re-organizing your public relations de- 

rtment. The company whose promotion division 
he now heads is reaping reward of lowest advertis- 
ing cost per sales dollar in its entire field. Can 
lead large department or handle entire advertising, 
sales promotion and publicity activities from creative 
plan to final production. He’s 30, AB’d, married, 
agency trained. Write Box 690, SALES MANAGR- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE WHOSE EXPERIENCE 
ranges from retail selling to heading his own firm of 
sales consultants, now general sales manager of na- 
tional manufacturing company, wants opportunity 
where complete responsibility will bring greatest re- 
turns. 15 years’ experience covers U. S. and Canada 
with appliance and automotive background that guar- 
antees sound selling methods coupled with a flow of 
merchandising ideas. Thirty-five years old, protestant, 
university, married. Reply Box 691, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
— a DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 


Mf-30: Product: Wholesale and retail drug item. 
Territory open: National and Canada. 


Mf-31: Product: Auto and furniture polishes. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 


Mf-32: Product: Sanitary napkins, selling through 
chain drug, department and syndicate stores. Territory 
open: New England, Southwest, South, Midwest. 
Mf-33: Product: Automobile body solder and speey 
gun solder. Territory open: Those — b 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Lo 
Kansas City, Denver, 
and Seattle. 


Mf-34: Product: Lingerie selling to retail and ne 
cialty shops. Territory open: Ind., O., Mich., 
excluding New York City, New England. 

Mf-36: Product: Artificial food reproductions sold 
to restaurants, meat markets, electrical stores, etc. 
Territory open: East of Mississippi. 

Mf-38: Product: Metal turning lathe. Territory open: 
National. 
Mf-39: Product: steam unit heater and exhaust fan, 
for stores, offices, industrials. Territory open: Na- 
tional. 


Mf£-40: Product: Hardware item to be sold to chains 
and jobbers. Territory open: A 


Mf-41: Product: Drug item to be sold by state, dis- 

trict, or county representative as side line or only 

line. Territory open: National. 

Mf-42: Product: Water and metal treatment for 

boilers for industrials and buildings; hot surface 

prine for oy etc. Territory open: Chicago, IIL; 
» Mo., Ind., Mich., Wisc. 

Mf-43: ealinatn Office specialty, selling direct to 

commercial houses, federal, state, county, city d 

Territory open: All except Chicago, New York 

Boston, Philadelphia. 

Mf-44: Product: 

Territory open: 

Tex., Minn., Ia., Mo., Ark., and La 

Mf-45: Product: Modern streamlined computing 


scale for use in grocery stores and meat markets. 
Territory open: East of Mississippi. 


Mf-46: Printing and advertising novelties, calendars, 
fans and printed gum tape. Territory open: National. 


Los Angeles, San , &- 


Game selling to wholesale houses. 
ee ® , Kans., Okla., 


SALES OPPORTUNITY 


SEVERAL MEN OR WOMEN WHO HAVE DE- 
TERMINED TO CAPITALIZE ON THEIR SELLING 
EXPERIENCE — by operating their own selling or- 
ganization will be considered for established dis- 
tributorships by manufacturer of nationally ad- 
vertised feminine apparel. 

This is creative selling under the most favorable 
circumstances: Prestige trade-mark; patent protec- 
tion; national advertising; top quality; popular prices; 
effective methods; splendid repeat record. 

If you have a progressive clean business history, 
possess an aptitude for sales management, promotion 
and organizing, this is an unusual opportunity to 
obtain a desirable connection with a concern which 
has a gratifying record of distributor earnings and 
prosperity. 

he only investment required will be in cashable 
tangibles, (office equipment and nucleus of line) 
plus your own working capital. This will depend 
on size of unit, and will total $1000 to $4000. 
Complete records for ten or more years available 
for your examination during negotiations. 

Several smaller units, 10-15 counties, available 
without investment. Particularly advantageous to ex- 
ecutive type women with car. 

If your reply indicates that you have the qualifi- 
cations equal to one of these opportunities, an inter- 
view will be arranged. Box 684, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BY RAY BILL 


ONSUMERS vs. COMMUNISTS: Consumer move- 
ments will be “hot news” not only for the rest of 
1939 but also for 1940. This goes for business, 
agency and media circles, as well as for governmental 
bodies, consumer groups and consumers as individuals. 

TNEC (Temporary National Economic Committee) _re- 
portedly under the urge of the Consumers Council of AAA 
(Agricultural Adjustment Administration) is concerning 
itself with grade labelling and, in this connection, recently 
heard the Consumers Council discuss the present system of 
grade labelling in no uncertain terms. Whether the objec- 
tive is to get labelling ir all its forms over into the agricul- 
tural wing and away from the Bureau of Standardization of 
the Department of Commerce, or whether this latest move 
from the Consumers Council spearheads an active move- 
ment to jump on advertising and the whole system of pri- 
vate enterprise—still remains to be proved. 

Meanwhile, however, the report rendered to the Dies 
Committee by its own researcher, J. B. Matthews, pvts 
the issue squarely before Congress and in no minor sense 
before the nation. The Matthews report ties Communism 
and Communists into the so-called consumer movement 
with no punch-pulling. It recognizes the fact that many 
subscribers to certain consumer researches are ignorant of 


the real identity of certain influential people connected with 


such services—but it seeks to spread enlightment on this 
score. It concedes that most members of consumer groups 
have been oblivious of the degree to which certain of their 
organizations may be infested by those of proven com- 
munistic bent—but it waxes plenty specific on this score. 

Richard Berlin, general manager of Hearst Magazines, 
Inc., in connection wita its defense of the charges brought 
by the Federal Trade Commission against Good House- 
keeping, has stressed his belief that the real significance of 
the case lies not in what is involved directly with respect 
to Good Housekeeping, but in what lies back of it all. He 
has energetically broadzast his fear of subtie and subversive 
efforts to destroy advertising by destroying public faith in 
it, to destroy publishing by removing its chief source of 
revenue and to cripple private business by removing a vital 
modern force in its sales and profit success. 

The Matthews report amplifies this centention very 
heatedly. It specifically links communists, communism, com- 
munist influence or communist thinking into many wel! 
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known organizations, including Consumers Unton, League 
of Women Shoppers, the Film League, Committee for Boy- 
cott Against [-panese Aggression, the Milk Consumers Pro- 
tective Committee, various local groups using the general 
phraseology of Consumers Council and Consumers Council 
Against the High Cost cf Living, and finally the Con- 
sumers N-tional Federation. This latter body, the report 
describes as the clearing house for organization units in- 
volved in the so-called communist “transmission belt.” In 
addition and without mincing matters, this report seeks to 
put Donald Montgomery of the Consumers Council of the 
Department of Agriculture into a “hot spot.” 

What will come of it all depends upon detailed evi- 
dence. However, it seems entirely reasonable to anticipate 
a substantial trend toward elimination of communism in 
consumer movements, just as a parallel trend is now pro- 
ceeding in the field of Labor unions. 

This does not mean condemning consumer movements. 
Intelligence rather than emotion should prevail. But now 
that the issue is on deck, business in general and sales execu- 
tives in particular should not leave either well meaning 
governmental officials or consumers without benefit of their 
counsel. Nor should they leave any truly subversive factors 
unchallenged or unconquered on the field of battle. 

But with all the current ado, business should not make 
the frightful mistake of assuming Communists control the 
aggregate of consumer movements either through carefully 
placed leaders or actual majorities. The communistic ele- 
ment where it is proved to exist in consumer movements 
should be weeded out, but in this process no attempt should 
be made to destroy the consumer movement. On the con- 
trary, business should strive to make the consumer move- 
ment the most important “open door” to good relations 
between business and its customers. 

With a friendly cooperative attitude all along the line, 
business is sure to learn and develop much of value to itself 
and its public. Therefore, no matter how “hot” the news 
about consumer movement becomes, or to what heights, 
facts and propaganda drives one’s emotion, it should be 
constantly kept in mind that, by and large, American con- 
sumers are not Communists. Above all and at all times, 
American consumers are active and potential customers 
ready and willing to be wooed by products and salesman- 
ship characterized by honesty and the ability to satisfy. 
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This intriguing diorama composed of many features that stop and hold shopping eyes.... 
An actual Santa doll, holding a real SHEAFFER LIFETIME FEATHERTOUCH PEN, is the 
center of attraction; the lithographed setting, backdrop, wings, skis, etc., are in full color, 
replete with the FEEL and CHEER of a giant high-grade Christmas card in diorama; the 
lighted diorama illuminates the LIFETIME ENSEMBLES exhibited below as Christmas gift 
suggestions.... This eye-stopper instantly wins front-line display position as the focal point 
of an unusual large decorated window, or on the counter inside the store—and it has the 


character and finesse that assures of hard-to-get space in exclusive jewelry store windows. 


Consult FORBES for that unusual touch in display advertising that begets buying action. 


TURBES 2 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ee ROCHESTER DETROIT 
CER TO “A é§ “EE > Fs SE Le Sa 


What sales managers can learn from 
the selling methods of Chicago’s most 
successful merchandisers to women 


@ According to the experience of 


retailers, women-appeal advertis- 
ing pays out best when it runs in 
the medium from which women 
are accustomed to buy. 

Retailers selling to Chicago 
women place in the Tribune more 
of their newspaper expenditures 
for women-appeal advertising 
than they place in all other Chicago 
newspapers combined. During the 
first nine months of 1939, the 
Tribune received 51 cents 
out of every dollar ex- 
pended by Chicago re- 
tailers for women- 
appeal advertising. 

The Tribune is 
their first choice 
because they know 
it is read and re- 
ferred to as a buying 


guide every day of the week by 
Chicago’s largest constant audi- 
ence of women. 

Not only does the advertising 
placed by these retailers illustrate 


Chicago retailers, 
by the way they 
place their adver- 
tising, make plain 


Chicago Retailers 
Prefer the Tribune 
that if you sell to 


women, your ad- Proportions of news- 
vertising pays out ne Beane eee gprereen 
best when it runs or women-appeal 
in the Tribune. advertising placed by 
Chicago retailers in 
the Tribune. First 
nine months 1937, 
1938, 1939: 


| 


i 


1937 1938 199 
Ist & Mc 1st 9 Me Ist Mo 


the Tribune’s universal appeal, but 
it likewise is shown conclusively 
by the volume and distribution of 
Tribune circulation. Every day of 
the week, the Tribune sells more 
than 790,000* copies right in 
metropolitan Chicago. This is 
from 335,000 to 500,000 more than 
are sold by other Chicago newspapers. 

No matter what the product is 
or the price at which it sells, the 
Tribune is the most effective me- 
dium the sales manager can use to 
get his story across to Chicago 
women. Rates per 100,000 circu- 
lation long have been among the 
lowest in America. Gains in cir- 
culation now make them even 
more attractive. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S 


GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


*November average net paid total circulation: Daily, 
Over 1,000,000 —Sunday, Over 1,200,000 


